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THE ROYAL NAVY 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Il. 


3y WILLIAM 


The control of the executive government 
of the English navy is vested under the 
Crown in the Board of Admiralty, which 
changes with each cabinet, and which consists 
of five lords, the first lord being a member of 
the cabinet. ‘The second lord is known as the 
senior naval lord, the third as the second naval 
lord, the fourth as the junior naval lord, and 
the: fifth as the civil lord, who has a seat in 
Parliament. They are paid thirteen thousand 
six hundred pounds (sixty-eight thousand dol- 
lars) per annum, of which the first lord receives 
forty-five hundred pounds, and subordinate to 
them are eleven departments—the secretary’s, 
the controller's, the constructive and engineer- 
ing, the victualling, the contract and purchase, 
the accountant-general’s, the medical, the trans- 
port, the director of works, the hydrographic, 
and the superintendent of naval reserves. 
Though the first lord has supreme authority 
and is responsible to Parliament for the efli- 
ciency of the navy, the more practical duties 
of administration belong to the three naval 
lords, while the civil lord controls in conjunc- 
tion with the junior naval lord the victualling, 
medical, and similar departments. There are 
seventeen flag-officers in commission, who, 
with their secretaries, receive fifty-six thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one pounds a year, 
and eighty-three flag-officers on the active list, 
besides twenty-six hundred and_ninety-one 
commissioned officers, five hundred and eighty- 


five subordinate officers, eight hundred and 
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twenty-five warrant officers, and_ thirty-one 
thousand four hundred and thirty-three petty 
officers and seamen. Of forty-nine hundred 
boys, twenty-seven hundred are on service in 
the fleet and twenty-two hundred in training 
ships. In the coast-guard service on shore 
there are four thousand officers and men and 
in Indian troop ships twelve hundred. In the 
marines there are four hundred and _ nine staff 
and commissioned officers and twelve thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one non-commissioned 
officers and men, making a grand total of fifty- 
eight thousand eight hundred men in the ser- 
vice. ‘There are one hundred and seventy-one 
ships in commission, twenty-seven ships build- 
ing, and the estimated cost of maintaining this 
naval establishment is about fifty-five million 
dollars annually. 

No seamen are entered for less than five 
years’ service, and most of them accept the 
greater pay which they receive by engaging for 
ten years’ continuous service. Concerning 
their character, we take the opinion of Sir 
R. S. Robinson : ‘‘ Among so large a number, 
so diversely employed, often so far removed 
from all influences save those of a necessarily 
strict discipline, some unsatisfactory elements 
may be expected to come to the front, 


thing, however, tends to show that they are 


Every- 


far from numerous; and we are justified in 
saying that the crews of our ships are largely 
composed of healthy, well-trained, well-dis- 
ciplined, and well-conditioned men, full ot 
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energy and resource, men of whom it may be 


said with truth, that, well-led and well-com- 
manded, they will go anywhere and do any- 
thing The ‘‘ cat’’ isnot often administered, 
and never until the Admiralty has been con- 
sulted ; but there is an opinion among officers 
against its abolishment, as it is effectual with 
insubordinate men who do not care for dis- 


missal from the service, 
The 


or imprisonment. 
is an intelli- 
of 


and 


modern man-of-wars man 


gent and self-respecting being, the sum 


whose ambition is not unlimited rum 


tobacco. About ten thousand men and boys 


in the service total abstainers, and the 


Board of z 


lations 


are 
Admiralty has recently adopted regu- 
fur 


been 


to ther encourage temperance. 


Grog has allowed to all seamen over 


eighteen years of age. future it will only 


be served to those who are over twenty, and in 


commutation they can either have oney 


value of it or a ration of soluble chocolate 


Little that is uncomplimentary can be said 
of the officers, and that which is uncompli- 
mentary is attributable not to them personally, 


but to their early education and the errors of 


the Government. 
The 


ined body of men, 


ird consists of a trained and dis- 


coastguc 
who are annually drilled, 
Sl 

tu 


though doing duty as a revenue police in 


times of peace are always ready to be drafted 


into active service. The numerical force of 
the service is also increased by the Royal Naval 


vi yl - 
merchant service, 


Reserve, which consists of British seamen, 


untarily enrolled from the 
and subjected annually to drills, in considera- 
to 


en called upon, 


tion of which, and their engaging serve in 
Navy wh a small 


the Royal 


salary is paid to them. ‘The minimum period 
their engagement lasts is five years, 
it, they 


are registered at offices in the 


for which 


after which, if they desire may be re- 


enrolled. They 
United 


themselves every six months to some registrar. 


Kingdom, and are bound to present 


A large number of them are found in the ocean 


steamers, some of the captains of which are 


enrolled as lieutenants, a position which, pro- 
vided they have a certain number of the reserve 
in their crew 


S 
VD, 


entitles them to carry the blue 


ensign instead of the red. 
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Of the building of war ships in England 


there is no end. It is the policy of the country 


to keep apace with all other powers, if not in 
advance of them. <A few years ago ships like 
the ‘‘ Warrior’? and the ‘‘ Agincourt,”’ im- 
mense broadside frigates, were the leaders of 
the fleet; then the ‘‘ Audacious’’ and _ her 
class then the ‘ Thun lerer’’ and Dev ista- 
tion.”’ The ‘* Warrior’? and ‘‘ Agincourt,’ 

both less than thirty years old, are now obso- 
lete. Naval architects are so fertile in inven. 
tion and naval government is so zealous that 
even when peace seems to be forever, the pro- 


duction of new ships continues. ‘The ‘‘ Thun- 


derer,’’ which was only commissioned fourteen 


vears ago, and which was then the premier 


ship of the world, has already fallen into a 
In- 
the 


secondary place. Great Britain built the *‘ 


} 


flexible, in which the strength of 


Thunderer’ was doubled: the armor 


Was 


increased from fourteen inches to twenty-four 


inches, and thirty-five-ton guns were super- 


seded by eighty-ton guns, v Italy has built 


ships with one-hundred-ton guns, and Eng- 
land feels herself ¢ ym pelled to Surpass even 
this extraordinary armament. 

We have already given one hundred and 


seventy-one as the number of vessels in coi- 


mission, but the collective fleet includes over 


four hundred vessels, more or less serviceable 


and one hundred and which are 


likely to be 
proportion 


thirty-four 
sent tosea. A very large 


be 
modern naval engagement, but many of them 


never 


of these would useless in a 


could play an effective part in the defence of 


the coast or the protection of comme»rce, 


There are eighteen vessels of the highest class, 


which, as Mr. J. W. King informs us in his 


valuable report to the Secretary of the United J 


States Navy, armored to resist 


any ordinary projectiles ; sufficiently armed to 


are sufficiently 


silence forts or meet an enemy under any con- 
1et ime and 


ditions ; sufficiently fast to choose t 


place of the encounter, and sufficiently buoy- 


ant to carry coal and stores into any ocean. 
The first of 
** Inflexible, 
1880, 
by the Princess 


these, as we have said, 


which was completed late in 


She was begun in 1874, and launched 


Louise in 1876, 
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most powerful war ship in the world with the 
exception of the four new Italian iron-clads, 
and though her guns are twenty tons smaller 
than the guns of these vessels, her design is 
considered so far superior that she could cope 
of 
se 


achitect, in describing her to an audience, ‘‘ a 


” 


with any them. ‘‘ Imagine,’’ said her 
castle one hundred and ten feet long and 
seventy-five feet wide, rising ten feet out of 
water, and having above that again two round 
turrets, placed diagonally at its opposite cor- 
ners. Imagine this castle and its turrets to be 
heavily plated with armor, each turret having 
two eighty-ton guns. Conceive these guns to 
be capable of firing, all four together, at any 
enemy ahead, astern, or on either beam, and 
in pairs toward every point of the compass, 
Attached to the armored castle, but completely 
submerged, there is a hull of ordinary form 
with a ram bow, twin screws, and a submerged 
rudder and helm.’’ Alone the hull and castle 
would lack speed, symmetry, and seaworthi- 
ness ; there is, therefore, an unarmored struct- 
ure lying above the submerged ship and con- 
nected with it at each end of the armored cas- 


tle 
uC, 


and this structure, elevated twenty feet out 
of the water from stem to stern, without de- 
priving the guns of their command of the hori- 
zon, furnishes ample accommodations for the 
officers and men. 

The germ of the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ was in Erics- 
son's little ‘* Monitor,’’ which one March day 
in 1862 steamed up Hampton Roads, beat the 
‘“ Merrimac,’’ and led to a revolution in naval 


urchitecture. It was but a germ, however, and 
the growth, as seen in the ‘‘ Inflexible,’’ has 


The 


early monitors of the United States were not 


not been without a marvellous fruition. 


well adapted for cruising, and in heavy weather 
their crews suffered extremely from confine- 
ment in the unventilated and unilluminated 
hold. A seaman who served in the ‘‘ Mon- 
tauk’’ once gave us his experiences, and de- 
scribed how soon the men fell ill when the 
hatches were closed, either in engagements or 


in gales of wind. ‘The improved turret ships 


of the class to which the ‘‘ Inflexible’” and 
‘ Devastation’’ belong behave well in the 
severest weather, and the crews have as 


51 
comfortable quarters as in the largest fri- 
gates, 

But to return to the ‘‘ Inflexible.’’ Her 


armor is from sixteen to twenty-four inches 
thick, with a backing of from seventeen to 
twenty-five inches. Her guns are capable of 
sending a shot through twenty inches of solid 
iron and of projecting a shot of seventeen 
hundred pounds six miles. If ordinarily only 
ten shots were fired from each of the four 
guns, she would use up fourteen thousand 
eight hundred pounds of pebble powder and 
thirty tons of projectiles, at a cost of thirteen 
hundred and twenty pounds (sixty-six hundred 
dollars), The cost of each gun without the 
carriage and machinery for working it, but in- 
the 
twenty-five thousand pounds (one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars). 


cluding experimental trials, is about 
The guns are 
made of wrought-iron coils welded about a 
massive steel tube, bored out of solid ingots. 
They are rifled from the muzzle to within a 
short distance of the base ; the calibre of the 
bore is sixteen inches, and the external diam- 
eter increases from two feet at the muzzle 
six feet at the base. 


to 
The turrets can accom- 
modate still larger guns, and in view of the 
new Italian ships, it is not unlikely that those 
of eighty tons will be changed for others of 


one hundred and sixty tons! The turrets are 
armored to a thickness of eighteen inches, and 
the belt line of the ship to a thickness of 
twenty-four inches. If a shot should strike 
the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ in the latter part it would 
first meet with twelve inches of solid iron, and 
having pierced that, it would have to cut 
through a mass of wood, then twelve inches 
more of iron, and finally another backing of 
wood before The 
magazines are fore and aft, and the powder 
and shot are taken from them to the guns by 


hydraulic power, without being 


it penetrated the ship. 


touched by 
hand. The chamber for shot is divided into 
six compartments, filled with the projectiles, 
which as they are wanted are deposited ina 
small truck running on a miniature railway. 
The powder also is similarly placed in the 
truck, which conveys its load along the railway 
to a hoist, by which it is lifted to the citadel 
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energy and resource, men of whom it may be 
said with truth, that, well-led and well-com- 


manded, they will go 
The “‘ cat’ 


and never until 


anywhere and do any- 
thing.’’ isnot often administered, 
the Admiralty has been con- 
sulted ; but there is an opinion among officers 
against its abolishment, as it is effectual with 


insubordinate men who do not care for dis- 


missal from the service, or imprisonment. 
The modern man-of-wars man is an intelli- 
gent and self-respecting being, the sum of 


whose ambition is not unlimited rum and 


tobacco. About ten thousand men and boys 


in the service are total abstainers, and the 
Board of Admiralty has recently adopted regu- 
lations to further encourage temperance. 


Grog has been allowed to all seamen over 
eighteen years of age. In future it will only 
be served to those who are over twenty, and in 
commutation they can either have the money 
value of it or a ration of soluble chocolate. 

Little that is uncomplimentary can be said 
of the officers, and that which is uncompli- 
mentary is attributable not to them personally, 
but to their early education and the errors of 
the Government. 

The coastguard consists of a trained and dis- 
ciplined body of men, who are annually drilled, 
and though doing duty as a revenue police in 
times of peace are always ready to be drafted 
into active service. The numerical force of 
the service is also increased by the Royal Naval 
Reserve, which consists of British seamen, vol- 
untarily enrolled from the merchant service, 
and subjected annually to drills, in considera- 
tion of which, and their engaging to serve in 
the Royal Navy when called upon, a small 
salary is paid to them. ‘The minimum period 
for which their engagement lasts is five years, 
after which, if they desire it, they may be re- 
enrolled. They are registered at offices in the 
United Kingdom, and are bound to present 
themselves every six months to some registrar. 
A large number of them are found in the ocean 
steamers, some of the captains of which are 
enrolled as lieutenants, a position which, pro- 
vided they have a certain number of the reserve 
in their crews, entitles them to carry the blue 
ensign instead of the red. 
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Of the building of war ships in England 
there is noend. It is the policy of the country 
to keep apace with all other powers, if not in 
advance of them. <A few years ago ships like 
the ‘‘ Warrior’ and the 
mense broadside frigates, were the leaders of 
the fleet; then the 
class ; then the 


** Agincourt,’ im- 
** Audacious’’ and _ her 


‘* Thunderer’’ and ‘‘ Devasta- 


tion.”’ The ‘ Warrior’? and ‘* Agincourt,” 
both less than thirty years old, are now obso- 
lete. Naval architects are so fertile in inven. 
tion and naval government is so zealous that 


forever, the pro- 
The *° 
derer,’’ which was only commissioned fourteen 


hen 


even when peace seems to be 


duction of new ships continues. Thun- 


years ago, and which was t the premier 


ship of the world, has already fallen into a 


secondary place. Great Britain built the ** In- 


flexible,’’ in which the strength of the 


‘* Thunderer’’ was doubled : the armor was 
increased from fourteen inches to twenty-four 
juches, and thirty-five-ton guns were super- 
Now Italy has built 
ships with one-hundred-ton guns, and Eng- 


seded by eighty-ton guns. 
land feels herself compelled to surpass even 
this extraordinary armament. 

We have already given one hundred and 
seventy-one as the number of vessels in com- 
mission, but the collective fleet includes over 
four hundred vessels, more or less serviceable, 
and one hundred and thirty-four which are 
never likely to be sent to sea. A very large 
proportion of these would be useless in a 
modern naval engagement, but many of them 
could play an effective part in the defence of 
the coast or the protection of commerce. 
There are eighteen vessels of the highest class, 
which, as Mr. J. W. King informs us in his 
valuable report to the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, are sufficiently armored to resist 
any ordinary projectiles ; sufficiently armed to 
silence forts or meet an enemy under any con- 
ditions ; sufficiently fast to choose the time and 
place of the encounter, and sufficiently buoy- 
ant to carry coal and stores into any ocean. 

The first of these, as we have said, is the 
‘* Inflexible, ’’ 
1880, 
by the Princess Louise in 1876. 


which was completed late in 
She was begun in 1874, and launched 


She is the 
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most powerful war ship in the world with the 
exception of the four new Italian iron-clads, 
and though her guns are twenty tons smaller 
than the guns of these vessels, her design is 
considered so far superior that she could cope 
said her 


se 


with any of them. ‘*‘ Imagine,”’ 
achitect, in describing her to an audience, 


castle one hundred and ten feet long and 


a 


seventy-five feet wide, rising ten feet out of 
water, and having above that again two round 
turrets, placed diagonally at its opposite cor- 
ners. Imagine this castle and its turrets to be 
heavily plated with armor, each turret having 
two eighty-ton guns. Conceive these guns to 
be capable of firing, all four together, at any 
enemy ahead, astern, or on either beam, and 
in pairs toward every point of the compass. 
Attached to the armored castle, but completely 
submerged, there is a hull of ordinary form 
with a ram bow, twin screws, and a submerged 
Alone the hull and castle 
would lack speed, symmetry, and seaworthi- 


rudder and helm.,”’ 
ness ; there is, therefore, an unarmored struct- 
ure lying above the submerged ship and con- 
nected with it at each end of the armored cas- 
tle, and this structure, elevated twenty feet out 
of the water from stem to stern, without de- 
priving the guns of their command of the hori- 
zon, furnishes ample accommodations for the 
officers and men. 

The germ of the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ was in Erics- 
son's little ‘‘ Monitor,’’ which one March day 
in 1862 steamed up Hampton Roads, beat the 
‘* Merrimac,’’ and led to a revolution in naval 
architecture. It was but a germ, however, and 
the growth, as seen in the ‘‘ Inflexible,’’ has 
The 
early monitors of the United States were not 


not been without a marvellous fruition. 


well adapted for cruising, and in heavy weather 
their crews suffered extremely from confine- 
ment in the unventilated and unilluminated 
hold. A seaman who served in the ‘* Mon- 
tauk’’ once gave us his experiences, and de- 
scribed how soon the men fell ill when the 
hatches were closed, either in engagements or 
in gales of wind. The improved turret ships 
of the class to which the ‘‘ Inflexible”’ and 
‘“ Devastation’ belong behave well in the 


severest weather, and the crews have as 
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comfortable quarters as in the largest fri- 
gates. 
But to return to the ‘‘ Inflexible.’’ Her 


armor is from sixteen to twenty-four inches 
thick, with a backing of from seventeen to 
twenty-five inches. Her guns are capable of 
sending a shot through twenty inches of solid 
iron and of projecting a shot of seventeen 
hundred pounds six miles. 


ten shots were fired from each of the four 


If ordinarily only 


guns, she would use up fourteen thousand 
eight hundred pounds of pebble powder and 
thirty tons of projectiles, at a cost of thirteen 
hundred and twenty pounds (sixty-six hundred 
dollars). 


The cost of each gun without the 
carriage and machinery for working it, but in- 
cluding the experimental trials, is about 
twenty-five thousand pounds (one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars). The guns are 
made of wrought-iron coils welded about a 
massive steel tube, bored out of solid ingots. 
They are rifled from the muzzle to within a 
short distance of the base ; the calibre of the 
bore is sixteen inches, and the external diam- 
eter increases from two feet at the muzzle to 
six feet at the base. The turrets can accom- 
modate still larger guns, and in view of the 
new Italian ships, it is not unlikely that those 
of eighty tons will be changed for others of 
one hundred and sixty tons! The turrets are 
armored to a thickness of eighteen inches, and 
the belt line of the ship to a thickness of 
twenty-four inches. If a shot should strike 
the ‘‘ Inflexible’’ in the latter part it would 
first meet with twelve inches of solid iron, and 
having pierced that, it would have to cut 
through a mass of wood, then twelve inches 
more of iron, and finally another backing of 
ship. The 
magazines are fore and aft, and the powder 
and shot are taken from them to the guns by 
hydraulic power, without being touched by 


hand. 


wood before it penetrated the 


The chamber for shot is divided into 
six compartments, filled with the projectiles, 
which as they are wanted are deposited ina 
small truck running on a miniature railway. 
The powder also is similarly placed in the 
truck, which conveys its load along the railway 
toa hoist, by which it is lifted to the citadel 








52 
deck. The muzzle of the 
from the turret is depressed, and when in 


gun projecting 


proper position it is charged by means of a hy- 
draulic rammer and again raised for firing. 


NOVEMBER. 


dependent set of compound engines aggregat- 
ing eight thousand horse-power. Altogether 
there are thirty-eight sets of engines in differ- 
ent parts of her, and bunkers for seventeen 


The most that we can do within our space hundred tons of coal. Her speed, steam- ‘ 
without going into scientific details is to cata- ing under favorable circumstances, is about I 
logue a few of the striking features of this fourteen knots an hour, and she is rigged t 
wonderful vessel, and figures in this instance as a brig, carrying eighteen thousand four 1 
cannot be said to be uninteresting. Each hundred and seventy square feet of sail, 
turret weighs seven hundred and fifty tons, though in an engagement her masts and rig- 
and the total displacement of the hull is eleven ging would be lowered. Added to these qual- 
thousand four hundred and seventy tons. ities she has an immense ram and a torpedo 
The hull is divided into one hundred and tube, through which torpedoes can be sent 
thirty-five water-tight compartments, and the nearly a thousand yards at a depth of nine feet 


rudder, which weighs nine tons, is so far sub- 
merged that it cannot possibly be injured by 


below the water. Her cost has been little less 


than six hundred thousand pounds, or three 


She 


propelled by two screws, each driven by an in- 


shot or shell during an engagement. is million dollars. This is the turret ship of the | 


hour, and for the hour she is supreme. 
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By Sopute L. Scuenck. 


The year is waning! Solemn sounds are heard 
Among the branches of each wind-toss’d tree : 
Brown looks the grass ; no floral gems we see : 
Forsaken nests by winds alone are stirr’d, 

And not by wing of bird. 


The skies look cold—wind-driven clouds scud by, 

While fitful gales whirl sere, dry leaves away ; 

Fair once, like friends who come to us one day, 

Creep to the heart, bring love-light to the eye, 
Then droop and fade and die. 


Yet, while winds chill and summer joys depart, 

A host of other pleasures now doth come : 

Brothers and sisters scattered, all come home, 

Thanksgiving cheer abounds, while fond smiles start, 
As heart responds to heart. 


Then, curtains down, around the fire we press, 
To sing and jest, to romp and laugh and play ; 
But while the fun goes round, each heart can say, 
‘* November brings Thanksgiving. Lord, we bless 
Thee for our happiness !”’ 
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THE IRISH HOME RULE CONTROVERSY. 


By Setu Low. 


From early in March till toward the end of 
September in the current year I chanced to 
be in England. Within that period the con- 
troversy in regard to Home Rule for Ireland 
moved forward by a great and definite step. 
Prior to that time Home Rule for Ireland had 
been the demand of a comparatively small 
number of Irish Nationalists. At the end of 
that period the great Liberal Party of England 
and Scotland and Wales had accepted defeat 
both in Parliament and in a general election 
rather than abandon what they deemed to be 
essential to a large and generous response to 
this Irish demand. It is my purpose to try to 
tell the things which interested me in watching 
this movement upon the spot. I write as one 
completely in sympathy with the Irish demand 
for genuine Home Rule in Ireland as an _inte- 
gral part of the British Empire. At the same 
time, I wish to make plain, if I can, some of 
the difficulties involved in the practical work- 
ing out of the matter, which by those at 
a distance may not fully have been appre- 
hended. 

I must assume that my readers are familiar 
with the incidents at the opening of Parliament 
in January, 1886, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the Salisbury Ministry and the rein- 
statement of Mr. Gladstone in office, with a 
Ministry committed to a policy of inquiry as to 
the propriety of granting to Ireland some large 
measure of Home Rule. 

It is to be noted that in forming a Ministry 
upon this basis Mr. Gladstone lost, at the out- 
set, the valuable support of the Marquis of 
Hartington and of Sir Henry James. Such a 
loss must have caused most leaders to hesitate 
in the endeavor to proceed upon lines which 
would lead to such defection. These able 
and influential supporters declined to enter the 
Cabinet upon the basis of inquiry indicated, 
avowedly because they did not believe that any 
compliance could be made with the Home 
Rule demand compatibly with the interests of 
the empire. Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in forming a strong Ministry upon 


this basis, and the inquiry by the Govern- 
ment concerning Home Rule for Ireland be- 
gan. 

In response to questions on the floor of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced that he hoped to report to the House 
the conclusions reached by the Government 
about the twenty-second of March, a date 
subsequently postponed till the eighth of April. 
But early in March the Conservatives concluded 
that it would be good policy to try to force 
Mr. Gladstone’s hand and to compel him to 
With this end in 
view they gave notice of a motion to the effect 
that supplies ought not to be granted until 
Parliament was informed as to the Govern- 


speak before he was ready. 


ment’s purposes with reference to Ireland. I 
was fortunately able to obtain a seat in the 
House when this motion was debated, and 
upon that occasion I first heard Mr. Gladstone. 
The attack upon behalf of the Tories was 
made by Mr. Holmes, who in the previous 
Government had been the Conservative Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland. It consisted chiefly 
in a complaint that social order in Ireland was 
suffering by the delay of the Government in 
bringing forward their plan, and the contention 
was that therefore the House was entitled to 
know the purpose of the Government before 
granting supplies. Mr. Gladstone in almost 
his first sentence disposed of the attack by say- 
ing that the Tory remedy was characteristic, it 
being, so far as he could perceive, a proposi- 
in their 
opinion, was not doing enough in dealing with 


tion that because the Government, 


the question of social order in Ireland, there- 
fore they should be deprived of the means of 
doing anything at all. But he took pains to 
show, while freely admitting that the question 
of social order in Ireland was one demanding 
his attention, that so far as statistics bore upon 
the question the situation then was no worse 
than when the Tories, a few months before, had 
been in office, and had declined deliberately 
to renew the Crimes Act of 1882, while an- 
nouncing their intention to govern Ireland, as 
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his own Government was then doing, by the 
ordinary law. 

Later in the evening Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill wound up the debate upon the Conser- 
vative side, but the Government easily remained 
masters of the field. The incident itself was 
not very important, except as showing the 
purely political attitude from which the Tories 
approached the Home Rule question as then 
at issue. Their motion was simply a move in 


a political game. I have referred to it at 
length chiefly because it was the first occasion 
on which I heard Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

I was much interested in the appearance of 
A rather 


small, worn man he seemed from the visitors’ 


Mr. Gladstone as he rose to speak. 


gallery, whose thin gray hair betokened age, 
movement as he rose to his 
With a 


manner, but with now and then a 


but whose active 


feet indicated abundant vigor. per- 
fectly quiet 
words came out in 


gesture, his 


graceful 


smoothly flowing sentences directly to the 


point. At times with a touch of irony, and 
often with a quiet humor which never failed of 
its mark, he showed himself the master of par- 
liamentary fence which all men know him to 
be. When he sat down it was evident there 
was nothing left of the motion. Later on in 


the spring, as the fight waxed harder and 
heavier against him, he displayed with all the 
fire of youth those wonderful qualities which 
have made him, even to his contemporaries, a 
marvel. Men say he never fights better than 
when the battle is desperate. With a courage 
born of the most complete conviction that 
stopped at no risk and no labor, with an alert- 
ness that took in the whole field, with an elo- 
quence which dazzled even his enemies, like a 
very Coeur de Lion he fought almost single- 
handed the unequal fight. At a distance look- 
ing at him it would seem wholly beyond his 
physical powers. Close at hand his face is 
marked, indeed, with the lines and wrinkles of 
many campaigns, and you see before you still 
an old man, but you see also what at dis- 
tance you miss, that the lines are the lines 
of endurance and hardy strength, more than 
Lord Randolph 


of weakness and old age. 


Churchill, on the other hand, is a young man, 
small and nervous-mannered, but he has about 
him the look of a good fighter. His remark- 
able address to the electors of Paddington in 
the last election represents only one side of 
him, and that not an admirable one surely, 
though it is fair, perhaps, to give the explana- 
tion of it which is current with some of his 
friends. These claim that, fearing the Conser- 
vatives, as a party, would be lost behind their 
allies, the followers of Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain, he set out to find a line of 
attack in which these Liberals could not follow 
him. He found it in abuse of Mr. Gladstone. 
On this occasion in the House his bearing, 
contrary to what his reputation would have led 
me to expect, was dignified, and he appeared 
to good advantage. Apparently as much at 
home as Mr. Gladstone, he spoke calmly, 
He showed 


read in parliamentary history, and proved him- 


clearly, and well. himself well 


self ready in reply when interrupted. The im- 
pression I gained at that time of his ability has 
not been shaken. In this respect I think there 


is no one on the Conservative side of the 
House to be compared to him, and probably 
they have been wise in making him their leader 
in the new House of Commons. 

After this attempt no further efforts were 
made to compel or induce Mr. Gladstone to 
But 


those plans 


produce his plans until he was ready. 
nevertheless surmises as to what 
would be continued to be the chief matter of 
newspaper discussion, as well as of general con- 
versation. Soon the interest of every one was 
keyed to the highest pitch by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan 
had resigned from the Government, and that 
others connected with the Queen’s household 
proposed to do likewise. ‘This appeared at 
the time to make the situation desperate, for 
to the Whig defection, represented by Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James, had now to 
be added two of the most influential Radicals, 
with a following that could not but be impor- 
tant. 
of influence besides these declined to follow 
But 
despite it all, ‘‘ the grand old man’’ continued 


And even this was not all. Many men 


even if Mr. Gladstone did dare to lead. 
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undaunted along the way upon which to him 
the light shone. Quietly one place after an- 
other was filled, and the Government, almost 
to the surprise of some, continued in shape to 
carry on the affairs of the country, 

But all these defections left their mark on 
the situation nevertheless. Even at this time 
1 was told that the feeling in society was 
greater than anything which had been known 
since the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Ordinarily men of all parties meet in a social 
way with complete harmony, but now, as in 
1832, I was told it would be unwise to invite 
men to meet at a dinner-table who chanced to 
be on different sides of this Irish question. 
And this was before the Government’s bill was 
introduced. Afterward the tension appeared 
to become stronger still. 

So then, under conditions of excitement 
such as these, it was announced that on Thurs- 
day, the eighth of April, the Government would 
bring forward a measure to provide for the 
future government of Ireland. _ Instinctively 
it was felt that the occasion would be historical, 
and this instinctive feeling helped to make it 
so. It has been estimated that twenty-five 
thousand applications were made for the one 
hundred and sixty seats or thereabouts avail- 
able in the House for visitors, and the same 
spirit which animated the public at large stirred 
within the members themselves. ‘The House 
of Commons is curiously typical of the great 
little islands of which it is the supreme council 
chamber. ‘The United Kingdom is not large 
enough to hold its own children, and the 
House of Commons is too small to contain its 
own members. One of those who served with 
Sir Robert Peel on the commission which 
built the present Houses of Parliament after 
the old ones were destroyed by fire in 1834, 
told me that Sir Robert Peel was determined 
that the House of Commons should not be 
built too large for the purpose of effective de- 
bate. After inquiry as to the usual attend- 
ance, he advised that it should be built to ac- 
commodate comfortably three hundred mem- 
bers. Of course a larger number can be 
squeezed in. This small size of the chamber 
preserves to the debates the character of discus- 
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sion, and somewhat saves a speaker from ora- 
tionizing, but the inconvenience of it in a 
House consisting of six hundred and seventy 
members was very apparent on the eighth of 
April. By the custom of the House members 
may secure seats in advance by placing their 
hats upon them, but they must also themselves 
stay meanwhile within the precincts of the 
building. As only members of the Govern- 
ment, or those who have been members, with 
perhaps a few individual exceptions, have reg- 
ular places, many members of the House on 
the eighth of April took breakfast within the 
building, and, having secured their seats by 
the disposition of their hats, remained in the 
building from early morning till the session 
commenced at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
For the first time within memory seats were 
placed for members on the floor of the House. 
Wherever within the House there was an inch 
of room members were standing, and conse- 
quently when the fateful moment arrived for 
Mr. Gladstone to rise in his place and make 
his long-looked-for statement, the aspect of 
the House was worthy of the occasion. It 
was my good fortune to be among the highly- 
favored few who sat in the visitors’ galleries, 
The scene, as the eventful moment drew near, 
was fascinating and full of interest. In the 
gallery, above the clock and directly opposite 
the Speaker of the House, sat the Prince of 
Wales, the bearer to-day of a title that takes 
one back to Harry of Monmouth and the 
Black Prince, to Agincourt and Cressy. On 
his left, the Peers’ gallery was full of the 
great nobles of the realm. On his right sat 
the ambassadors of foreign Powers, among 
whom was our own minister. Behind all these 
were the visitors, representatives, as it were, of 
the people, not of the English people only, 
but of the people of many nations. In the 
gallery at the other end of the hall, behind the 
Speaker, sat the reporters, prepared to send the 
words that should be spoken, with electric 
speed, to waiting audiences at the ends of the 
earth. Above these again, in the galleries re- 
served for ladies, were gathered the flower of 
the rank and fashion of the kingdom. On 
the floor of the House were the chosen repre- 


56 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the repre- 
sentatives of that wonderful people who have 
circled the globe with their colonies, and 
whose history, for centuries, shines with the 
splendor of great names and of great deeds as 
the heavens shine with stars. They were 
gathered there to consider a question of vital 
interest and consequence to many millions of 
people, and not a feature was lacking to dig- 
nify the hour. 


As one after another of the well-known men 


came into the House the electricity in the air 


And 
when the one man came, easily chief in that 


manifested itself in shouts of welcome. 


assembly of notables, whose words were so 
eagerly to be listened to, the whole House rose 
to its feet and greeted him with cheer on cheer. 
A deep hush followed, and Mr. Gladstone was 
seen to be upon his feet. In impressive and 
Guiet tones, he said that the time had come 
when it was necessary no longer to fence and 
skirmish, but to come to close quarters with 
the Irish question, to grapple with it until a 
Then he 
proceeded for three hours and a half to de- 


successful outcome was reached. 
velop the plan which he wished to submit for 
the future government of Ireland. Etiquette 
in the House of Commons permits the mem- 
bers to show their assent or dissent in the most 
outspoken way, and as the speech progressed 
one easily could gather the impression it was 
making. Not many had _ been 
spoken before the Irish party were cheering 
And 


Not alone were they listen- 


sentences 


with the most unfeigned enthusiasm, 
well they might. 
ing to a proposition from the Prime Minister 
of England substantially to concede to them 
their constitutional demands, but they heard 
this proposed concession based upon reasons 
which justified the long, fierce protest of Ire- 
land against the conditions enforced upon her 
by main strength. ‘The Conservatives from 
time to time emphasized with equal vigor their 
strong and bitter dissent. But the Liberals 
for the most part sat in silence, as though 
partially stunned. It seemed to me they were 
unprepared to hear that such great concessions 
were thought needful. They listened in si- 
lence, apparently with an air which indicated a 
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willingness to consider what was proposed, but 
it was manifest they did not yet actively ap- 
prove. Only at the end, as if in tribute to the 
marvellous powers of the man whose speech 
had exercised so great a spell upon all who 
heard it, they, and, as I remember, all sections 
of the House, broke out into heartiest cheer- 
ing. 

The impression made by the speech upon 
me at the time was not so much of wonderful 
oratory as of a marvellously luminous and 
logical exposition or a 


compli ated plan, 


Point followed point so naturally and so clearly 
that, except as to minute details, the whole 
scheme has remained vivid to me. Inasmuch 
as to produce this effect was the business of 
the hour, it has grown upon me since asa 
triumph of the orator’s power, Like others 
who listened, I confess myself to have been 
startled by the proposal to leave out of the 
Parliament at Westminster all Irish representa- 
tion. It seemed to me that this was not only 
granting Home Rule to Ireland, but that it 
was breaking up the existing machinery of the 
realm in its relation to the outside world. 
Beyond that it seemed to me, as an American, 
unwise, remembering the causes of our own 
Revolutionary War, to demand from Ireland a 
fixed money payment and the control of her 
customs, while depriving her of all representa- 
tion in the general Parliament. But these sug- 
gestions were not made in the Government's 
In fact, it 


these suggestions chiefly, and about the neces- 


bill carelessly. has been about 
sity for them in any such scheme, that the 
whole dispute, in the domain of legitimate dis- 
It is to be noted 


that John Bright, in his speech at Birmingham 


cussion, thus far has turned. 
condemning the Government’s policy, said 
most emphatically that if an Irish Parliament 
were to be established at all, the Government 
was right in excluding Irish representatives 
from Westminster. The truth is that Home 
Rule, as Americans understand it and as the 
Irish want it, is a natural part of and, indeed, 
the foundation of a Federal system, but it is 
most difficult of attainment in harmony with a 
centralized system like that of the United King- 


dom. It is reasonable enough for the Legisla- 
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ture at Albany to make laws for the State of 
New York, and for New York State also to 
send delegates to Congress, because in Con- 
gress only matters of general concern to all the 
But if 
Congress, besides having this function of gen- 


States are the subject of legislation. 


eral legislation, were the law-making power as 
to every local detail throughout every State ex- 
cept New York, we then should be able to un- 
derstand how difficult it would be to arrange 
in a manner satisfactory to the other States for 
a representation in Congress of New York 
State. And 
which Home Rule for Ireland, as expressed in 


that is precisely the problem 


a separate legislature, compels British states- 
men to face. But besides this there is, as to 
the United Kingdom, another difficulty. In 
the United States the great executive officers of 
the country are chosen independently of Con- 
gress, and hold their places by an independent 
The President and his Cabinet not 
infrequently, of late years, have been out of 


tenure. 


sympathy with the popular House—the House 
of Representatives—and yet the business of the 
country has been conducted successfully under 
these conditions. 


thing is impossible. 


But in England such a 

The Ministry for the time 
themselves the great executive 
officers of the kingdom, and no Ministry have 
an independent tenure. They are completely 
dependent upon the House of Commons, If 


being are 


any measure which they bring forward is de- 
feated in the House, the Ministry, and in their 
persons the great executive officers of the 
country, resign, and give way to a Ministry 
having behind it a majority of the House of 
Commons. If, therefore, Irish members were 
to be admitted to Parliament for imperial or 
general purposes only, supposing that to be 
possible, it might easily happen that a Ministry 
having the support of a majority of the House 
of Commons, without the Irish members, 
might find themselves in a minority when the 
Irish members voted. 

Under existing parliamentary conditions, it 
is not too much to say that such a system 
would lead to ‘‘ confusion worse confounded. ’’ 
Mr. Gladstone in introducing his bill, and dep- 


recating the suggested exclusion of Irish mem- 


bers from Westminster, said that it surpassed 
the wit of man successfully to overcome this 
difficulty. Some weeks later, at the famous 
meeting with members of the Liberal Party at 
the Foreign Office, he intimated that some 
practicable plan could be suggested for re- 
taining Irish participation in imperial matters 
and as to questions touching Irish taxation. 
But the details of such a plan were not given. 
It hardly could include, however, one may be 
justified in saying, any continuous represen- 
tation of the Irish in the Parliament at West- 
minster. It will thus be seen, and it ought 
in fairness by all friends of the Irish to be al- 
lowed, that the question presented to the Par- 
liament and the people of Great Britain by 
Mr, Gladstone's bill was a much larger one 
than simply whether they would grant to Ire- 
land her desires for Home Rule. It was really 
whether they would break up the centralized 
system which, in the main, to England and 
Scotland and Wales had been satisfactory 
enough, and which had been the prevailing 
system for all parts of the country during the 
The 
very completeness of Mr. Gladstone’s sugges- 
tions were both the strength and the weakness 
of them. 


whole lifetime of all now in active life. 


It was their strength as to their 
chance of success when once in operation ; 
it was their weakness for their chance of im- 
mediate adoption. For it was speedily pointed 
out that not only was the centralized Parlia- 
ment to be broken up, but also under this 
scheme Ireland for the first time was to have 
an executive of her own, responsible to the 
Legislature at Dublin. Mr. Goschen made a 
deep impression when, with the vehemence of 
thorough conviction as to the gravity of the 
crisis, he pointed out that this was something 
Ireland had not had in the last five hundred 
years. He showed that even when, toward 
the end of the last century, she had secured 
for a time a completely independent Parlia- 
ment, even then the executive of Ireland had 
been responsible to the Parliament at West- 
minster, as a branch of the executive of the 
whole empire. 

It was inevitable that when these things were 
fairly appreciated the first response of Great 
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Britain to the proposition would be No. 
Many side-lights, of course, were thrown upon 
the question, and many side-issues were de- 
bated, but I am of the opinion that that sub- 
stantially is the meaning of the late election. 
In saying this, I do not forget that, connected 
with the government of Ireland bill, was a land 
itself 
The effect of this scheme, 


purchase scheme which im- 


mensely unpopular. 


proved 


no doubt, was harmful to the Government in 
the elections, but as an onlooker I do not 
think it turned the scale. 

For a week or two after the Home Rule bill 
was submitted to the House, the opinion was 
quite general that it would pass its second read- 
ing, but that it would fail in the committee 
stage. ‘The effect of this would have been to 
have stamped with the approval of the House 
the principle of the measure while condemning 
the details of its application. It seemed to be 
taken for granted that a majority so large as 


that behind Mr. Gladstone, when the Nation-: 


alist vote was added to that of the Liberals, 
could not be dissipated until questions of de- 
tail came to be discussed. But it soon became 
apparent that the split in the Liberal Party was 
not confined to its leaders. It was cleft from 
top to bottom. Unhappily the gravity of the 
question to those who opposed the measure 
appeared to justify the use of any argument 
which might help to secure its immediate de- 
feat. Even in the early part of March, when 
the effort was made to force Mr. Gladstone to 
unfold his plans prematurely, Mr. Holmes, 
speaking on behalf of the Tories, did not hesi- 
tate to inflame all the old passions of the Irish 
people. He spoke of Ireland as really inhab- 
ited by two nations, or nationalities, At the 
time Mr. Gladstone referred to it as an un- 
patriotic utterance. But what was said then 
There 
was a deliberate attempt, in order to defeat the 


was but the prelude to what followed. 


bill, to divide the Irish into two hostile camps. 
Not many of the Liberals lent themselves to 
this. The skirts of the Tories are not by any 
means so clean. It is much to be feared that 
passions have been aroused such as have shown 
themselves in the Belfast riots, which it is much 


more easy to evoke than to allay. 


The debate in Parliament upon the bill was 
able and full of interest. In a certain sense it 
was an unsatisfactory debate, because the at- 
tack was made upon the measure through its 
details, and the bill was defended not as to its 
details, but upon the broad principles of states. 
manship. It was in vain that the Government 
said details were within the discretion of the 
‘* We can 


judge of your principles only by the details you 


House. The opposition replied, 


have thought necessary to give effect to them,’’ 


so that the Government were obliged to say 
from time to time, ‘‘ This is not essential,’’ 
until they 


or ‘‘ That is not essential,’’ were 


charged with being willing to carry the bill in 


any shape whatever. But it is to be noted 


that although that charge was made again and 
again, Mr. Gladstone never weakened for one 
moment as to what he had said at the begin- 
ning was the core of the measure—to wit, a 
subordinate legislature in Dublin for the man 
agement of exclusively Irish affairs. 

issue 


When the vote came to be taken, the 


endeavored to be submitted by the Govern- 


ment was Home Rule zv. Coercion ; as inter- 


preted by the House, it seemed rather to be 


separation in the place of union. ‘The moment 
the appeal was taken to the country, it was ap- 
parent that the result of the election depended 
upon which view of the issue might be taken 
by the constituencies. The dissenting Liberals 
with great adroitness had called themselves 
Unionist Liberals, which term, being taken up 
by a large portion of the press, exercised no 
little influence. Mr. Gladstone appreciated the 
danger of it, for, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, in his address to his constituents of Mid- 
lothian, he attempted to weaken its force by 
But the 
distinction never reached the popular heart as 


calling them ‘‘ Paper-Unionists. 


the name of Unionist did. And certainly it 
was upon this issue that the battle was won 
by the opposition and their allies. Everywhere 
upon the walls when the election was in prog- 
ress one could see pictures of the national stand- 
ard, with its four quarterings, and over these 
‘Our flag as it is.”’ At 
the side would appear another flag with the 


words to this effect, 


harp of Ireland torn out, and this would be 




















labelled, ‘‘ Our flag as Gladstone would have 
it.’’ Every possible variation of this appeal 
to the eye was made with no less persistency 
than the appeal to the ear. Of course the 
land purchase scheme was used for all it was 
worth, and I am sorry to say appeals to relig- 
ious and race bigotry played a fearful share in 
the canvass. 

In the south of England I saw in many of the 
shops pictures purporting to be scenes which 
had taken place in the rebellion of 1798, in 
which, for example, women and children, as 
they leaped from burning houses, were being 
caught upon pitchforks, These scenes, it was 
distinctly stated, showed what their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen north of Ireland 
would have to endure if Mr. Gladstone’s bill 
Against all these influences 


in the 


became a law. 
the Government had only the appeal to trust 
rather than distrust, and to Home Rule, or 
Self-Rule, as a remedy for the admitted failure 
of the methods of the past to produce content 
and prosperity in Ireland. I cannot say how 
influential Mr. Gladstone’s attempt was to 
make the matter appear as a question between 
classes. It seems to me such a step, in its 
way, was as deplorable as the appeal of the 
For it was 
not an attack on privilege, or on any abuse, 
but it was a deliberate appeal to class feeling 
rather than to reason. It cannot be that a 


other side to religious prejudice. 


man of influence is justified in thus raising 
feelings of enmity and bitterness between differ- 
ent parts of the community. Much less is it 
justifiable in one who is at the head of the 
Government. 


this instance, are simply signs of the recognized 


Both errors undoubtedly, in 


gravity of the crisis, and, indeed, they furnish 
to outsiders the strongest evidence possible of 
the fierceness of the struggle, and of the in- 
tense feeling aroused on both sides. There 
has been nothing in our country since the days 
of the war for the Union to enable Americans 
fully to understand it. 

I attended a number of the political meet- 
ings in London during the campaign, and I 
also heard Mr. Bright speak at Birmingham. 
The most striking contrast to our own political 


meetings is in the temper of the audiences, 
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They will not tolerate a speaker who utters 
sentiments distasteful to them. I think this is 
a relic of the times when, having no vote, they 
went to meetings for the fun of the thing. 
They groan aloud at the mention of any name 
which is unpopular, and they interrupt much 
more frequently than is our custom, A single 
utterance of dissent from any one in the audi- 
ence sometimes leads to the loss of control by 
the chairman for several 
At a Liberal meeting I attended while the bill 


minutes ata time. 


Parliament, a 
speaker who attempted to introduce a resolu- 
tion favoring Mr. Chamberlain’s view of affairs 
Later in the 


was still being discussed in 


was literally unable to proceed. 
evening a little Irishman, who, of course, was 
in sympathy with the meeting, very manfully 
expressed his regret that the meeting would 
not give the other side a chance to be heard. 
‘* But,’’ said he, ‘* you English have your own 
ideas of fair play—and you’re welcome to 
them.”’ It seemed to mea singularly happy 
comment, not only on the particular matter in 
point, but on England's relation to Ireland as 
a whole. 

One of the strangest things to me in con- 
nection with the whole controversy is the evi- 
dence given of the apparent unwillingness of 
English officials to consult the representatives 
of Ireland in regard to that country’s wants. It 
appears to be thought a mistake that Lord Car- 
narvon, when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, should 
have had aconsultation with Mr. Parnell ; and 
even Mr. Gladstone, in introducing his Home 
Rule bill, felt called upon to say that he did 
not know whether or not it would satisfy the 
Irish members. One would fancy that under 
a representative system the natural thing would 
be to take pains, most of all, to have the views 
of the Irish representatives touching Irish mat- 
ters, and, knowing them, so far as possible to 
give effect to them. But the practice appears 
to have been in general the precise reverse of 
this. The Parliament at Westminster either 
has proceeded on its own ideas in Irish mat- 
ters without any regard to the Irish, or it has 
taken its inspiration from the representatives of 
the minority in Ireland. In the first case, the 
result is apt to be like the painting of a man 
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who is color-blind, the effect is not what was 
intended. In the second case, discontent is 
added to dissatisfaction. Ireland must be gov- 
erned either with or without the consent of its 
people. The best that can be claimed at the 
present time is that it is governed with the con- 
sent of the minority. So long as this is the 
case the majority is certain to be uneasy and 
troublesome. Surely, under a fair representa- 
tive system, it can be only a question of time 
when the majority will be, as it ought to be, 
the controlling power. 

Mr. 


one, 


Bright’s speech was a very powerful 
Closely reasoned throughout and spark- 
ling with humor, it was, I think, the hardest 
blow delivered against the propositions of the 
Mr. Bright claimed that the 
source of the trouble in Ireland was economic 
and not political, and that it was folly to expect 


Government. 


to cure economic trouble by a political remedy. 
It is especially hard for an American to form a 
precise idea of the economic condition of Ire- 


land. 


and the most contradictory statements are 


Most of the conditions are new to him, 


freely made by both parties to the controversy. 


It would be impossible to form an indepen- 
dent judgment without a careful and prolonged 
study of the question. But while it is admitted 
on all sides that economic troubles are very 
largely involved in Ireland's discontent, it does 
not seem to me that the whole ground is 
covered by this claim. 

I was at Harrow Public School on Speech 
Day, and heard recited by two of the boys 
quotations touching Ireland. With admirable 
fairness one boy was given a part of one of 
Grattan’s speeches in which Grattan stated Ire- 
land’s case with all the vigor and manliness of 
hiseloquence. To the other boy, who chanced 
to be the grandson of Sir Robert Peel, was al- 
lotted a part of his grandfather's speech of 1834 
against the Repeal of the Act of Union. In 
this speech Peel depicted the part that Irish- 
men had played in the concerns of the em- 
pire, mentioning by name Wellington and 
others, and pointed out how entirely free from 
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jealousy the English were that it had been an 
Irishman who had done this and that thing for 
the common glory, and appealed to the Irish 
to realize how greatly the field of enterprise for 
Irishmen was widened by their union with 
Great Britain. It was an appeal that stirred 
the blood even of an American. 

And yet the fact is clear that neither then 
nor since have the majority of the Irish gloried 
in these things. They do not pride themselves 
in the glory of the empire as the English and 
the Scotch do. I think it cannot be simply 
because they are poor. It is because the em- 
pire in Ireland has meant the perpetual thwart- 
ing of Irish desires and ideas, the government 
of their home life according to the views of 
others, the maintenance of the minority in 
power and influence by outside strength. It 
does not, perhaps, necessarily follow that one 
precise scheme of Home Rule is the only 
remedy, but it does seem to follow, if content 
is to be had and if the Irish are to take the 
pride in the empire which the English do, that 
in some effective way the people of Great 
Britain must intrust to the Irish people as a 
whole the control of the internal destinies of 
Ireland. 

One thing in the election, I fear, has worn 
a different look in England from what it has 
borne at home. Ifthe English ever contrib- 


ute three or four hundred thousand dollars 
to be used in one of our Presidential or Con- 
gressional contests, we probably shall have 
some appreciation of the feeling in England 
concerning the use of American money in 
their elections. However helpful in many 
ways the money may be, I apprehend it is a 
genuine source of weakness to the Irish cause. 
The English justly say that America would be 
the first nation in the world to spurn outside 
interference of this sort, and the Irish will get 
from them a dispassionate hearing only when 
The value of 
America’s moral support is incalculable, but 
America’s moral influence is largely neutralized 


by money contributions. 


they speak for themselves. 
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IN THE KING’S CABINET. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


The queen arose from lute and harp, 
And loosed her lattice string ; 
The sunlight, falling like a dove, 
Brushed by with gilded wing ; 
‘Behold, the king comes not,’’ she said ; 
**1 go unto the king.” 


With maidens three, all fair as flow’ rs, 
She passed adown the halls. 

Before her nobler stretched the floors, 
And loftier the walls ; 

Her very step awoke a spell 

Of grandeur where it fell. 


Her maidens three are fair to see, 
But she is more than fair ; 

The gaysome breeze to herald her 
Wafts blossoms through the air ; 
The sunlight spreads a cloth of gold 

Before her on the stair. 


‘The queen! The queen!’’ and farand near 
The loud salute is heard— 

Her smile has just the loveliness 
Of blossom faintly stirred ; 

The air about her seems to thrill 

With song, though all is still. 


‘The queen! The queen !’’ but silently 
She answers as before ; 

An atmosphere of majesty 
Surrounds her more and more ; 

Her eyes have fall’n like radiance on 
One little banded door. 


The eager sun is with her yet, 

But it has won a charm, 
And, sheathed in softest violet, 

Runs shimmering round her arm ; 
A rose gleam nobler than a crown 
Shines on her tresses down. 


‘*Ah! how bedecked I am,”’ she cries ; 
‘* A bride to please the king ;”’ 

She lets her hand fall on the door 
As on a gold harp-string ; 

Her tender forehead lies like dew 
Upon the panelling. 


“The queen |’’ she cries, and straight her form 
Towers like a stately pine ; 

“Your wife,’’ she whispers, and her head 
Droops like a breeze-bent vine—- 

Was ever fairer mortal seen, 

Sweet woman and proud queen? 


‘* My wife !’’ and at the king’s swift touch 
The deep doors sway apart, 

When lo! like some keen glory seen, 
Bright in the sunset’s heart, 

Her face in shining beauty ‘gainst 
The cunning painter's art, 


One moment ; then as sweeps the rose 
Across the sterner hue, 
The secret laughter of her eyes 
Wells softly up to view, 
And ‘‘ Come!”’ he says, and to his arms 
She glides with all her charms. 


Oh, who shall say the queen is proud, 
As, seated at his feet, 

She leans her head against his knee, 
And whispers, ‘‘ Life is sweet !’’ 

Then laughing in a rippling way, 

Like brooklet loosed to play, 


Looks up and cries, ‘‘ But not so sweet 
There is no bitter in it ; 

I waited for your coming, sir, 
Two hours unto the minute ;’ 

And shaking down a queenly tress, 
She hides her eyes within it. 


’ 


And wno shall say the king is stern, 
As, with a touch of love, 

He takes within his palm the chin, 
Shy, wistful as a dove, 

And smooths the regal tresses down 

That half disdain their crown ; 


And sings—yes, sings a sweet love ditty 
As fondly and as true 

As any yearning peasant lover 
All hope and fire could do, 

While in and out through cloud and trees 
The blue sky breaks to view ; 


And sunbeams, gladder than before, 
Creep tip-toe in to hear 

A great king singing to his queen, 
In tones so sweet and clear ; 

And leaves shake gayly in the breeze 

Their timbrel melodies. 


And she? Oh, history holds her still, 


Fair woman and great queen ; 

Had Czesar’s empress met her eyes 
She must have knelt, I ween ; 

But now—‘‘ Ye summer brooks, ye brooks,"’ 
She chants and laughs between. 
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Till, with a gush of wilfulness 
And shy looks up askance, 
Like some fair dreaming lily caught 
Within an eddy’s dance, 
She yields herself unto the power 
Of merriment’s glad hour. 


And loosing off his kingly sword, 
She lays it on her knee, 

And with the bodkin from her hair 
Scrawls on it letters three, 

And shows it him, and laughs to see 
Him puzzle o’er the V. 


And shake his head and try to draw 
The noble sword away ; 
The sword which smote the Cossack down 
On that all-conquering day ! 
Ihe sword—but she, like April weather, 
Shows tears and smiles together. 


And turning from the silly scrawl, 
Lays one proud hand upon it, 

Then, bending, lets her kisses fall 
Like scattered roses on it, 

As though her love would make forgot 
The folly that begun it. 


At which, with some quick vision starting 
Across the present rapture, 

Of war and hurtling horse and death, 
Fierce struggle and grim capture, 

He stooped with all a lover’s glow 

And kissed her on the brow. 


When hark! a sound, or was it sound, 
Or just their own hearts’ thrill ? 

A sob, a cry, or just the stir 
Of vines upon the sill ? 

It was so faint it might have been 
A robin’s dying trill. 


The merest breath, but ’tis enough ; 
The king starts back and frowns, 
But stoops again, as if to hide 
The flush his forehead owns, 
And ‘‘ Love, ’tis time to part,’” he says, 
‘** The Frank’s despatch delays. 


‘** And yet ’tis hard,’’ and to his breast 
He clasps her once again, 
Then, slowly as a leaf lets fall 
Its drop of jewelled rain, 
Releases her and softlv frees 
Her fair arms’ clinging chain ; 
5D 


Smiling to see the queenlihood 
Come back to lip and brow, 

As, bending lowly to his hand, 
‘The royal consort, now, 
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She cries, ‘‘ If please you, he of Say 
Hath audience to-day.’’ 


‘* But’’—shifting like a sunbeam stil]— 
Rose-light upon her pallor— 

** Tf it should be your royal will 
To dub him for his valor, 

Will you not wish my bodkin’s point 
Had been a little duller ?’’ 


She smiles : the closed doors slow ly ope ; 
One moment all is bright, 

The next a sudden shadow sweeps 
The deep room of its light, 

And Silence’ arm falls softly round 

The thrilling harp of sound. 


And she is gone ; another, and 
The frown loosed on his bro 
The haughty king has crossed unto 

The turther window's bow 
And laid his powerful hand upon 


Its curtains’ sweeping flow. 


The next, and with that look on face 
His foes alone have seen, 

He draws the heavy fringes back 
And sternly looks within. 
Was it a dream, a fancy? No 

The frown becomes a glow. 


For there before him, bowed above 
His two hands’ trembling flame, 

A noble youth is sitting, lost 
In passion or in shame ; 

The thrill of feeling running through 
The length of his man’s frame. 


A noble youth! The king’s own hand 
In royal deeds of state ; 

In all the court there is none other 
So gentle or so great ; 

But ah !—as round a sword the kin 
Clenches a hand of fate. 





When, as if that clenched hand had power 
To make its owner known, 

The youth starts upward to his feet 
And meets the kingly frown. 

Ah! what is it that straightway comes 
To weigh his forehead down? 


‘* My fault !’* he cried ; 
But ‘‘ No!” the proud king said, 

‘* The fault is mine—it had not been 
Had I rememberéd,’’ 

And, fixed as fate, his searching g 

Read that young countenance, 


lance 


‘* your pardon, Sire.’’ 


a cel 
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‘* But kings forget, like other men, 
When beauty deigns to speak’’ — 
A flash like summer lightning passed 
Across the stripling’s cheek— 

‘* Love masters all, or high or low, 
Albert, is it not so?” 


The young man shivered where he stood, 


But made no more reply ; 

A darkness like the gloom of death 
Seemed falling from the sky ; 

The king’s voice took a sterner tone, 
His keen sword flashed on high. 


‘* Albert,’’ he said, ‘* you come of race 
That knows nor stain nor spot ; 

Of all your house not one has e’er 
Soiled truth with falsehood’s blot. 

Then speak ; your fault, deserveth it 
A king's revenge or not?”’ 


[he youth upraised his haggard brow, 
His firm eyes sought the sword, 

And slowly as a dying breath 

Came forth the fatal word : 

I ask no other boon,’’ he said, 

“Than death on yonder blade.”’ 


Ihe king's cheek flushed ; he backward drew 


And sheathed his sword with fire. 

‘* Enough !’” he cried ; ‘* I would not slay 
A Hunniweed in ire. 

Go! but where’er the king may be, 

He looks no more for thee.’’ 


Then as the youth bent low, as pale 
As stars in thunderous sky, 

He paused, and softer grew his voice, 
And milder grew his eye. 

“ Yet art thou young, and banishment 
Is heavy penalty. 


‘I would be just ; if some fair bride 

Might heal so keen a woe, 
Behold our court! Choose whom you will, 
The king will not say no ; 
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Thou hast been dear to us—’’ 
The youth, towered suddenly. 


But he, 


‘* The king says well,’’ he cried ; *‘ I go,”’ 
And calmly from his hand 

Laid by his seal, and from his breast 
His papers of command ; 

‘* The king says well ; whate’er he wills, 

A subject's love fulfils. 


‘* But, sire’’—and here the young man’s form 
Grew stately as the king's, 

While all his spirit flashed to view, 
Like earth when lightning springs— 

‘** Seek me no bride! no wife for me 

Is left but memory. 


‘* The queen, as queen, doth hold the soul 
Of all beneath her power, 

But he who once’’—and here his voice 
Fell like a falling flower— 

‘* Has seen the woman in the queen, 
Is hers forevermore.”’ 


He bowed. ‘‘ The king says well ; I go; 
But when the queen has need 

Of one to perish for her sake, 
Without the hope of meed, 

Let my lord send for Albert, son 
And heir to Hunniweed.’’ 


He said, and with one quick glance sent 
Toward that far closed door, 

He bowed his forehead on his breast, 
And passed to come no more ; 

And he, the king, was fain to kneel 
Where he had stood before. 


Full fifteen years had fled, and lo! 
Upon the field of war 

An unknown soldier saved the prince 
From Turkish scimetar. 

By the same smile with which he died, 

His heart had found its bride. 









RANCH LIFE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By Mrs. M. 


Spring, as she walks abroad in Southern 


California, decks herself with garments of 


freshest tints and flowers of gayest hue. She is 
in the chaparral and amid the fragrant flower- 
ing jungle of Moosa Cafion and the brilliant 
masses of the eschscholtzia, which form broad 
spaces of orange fire. Pushing onward, she 
breathes upon fields of delicate lilac and white 
lupine, anon warming a broad stripe of purple 
delphinium, alternating but always in solid 
masses, as if wrought upon by the landscape 
gardener, combining with the azure beds of 
lobelia, blooming aurea, and daisies to carpet 
the ground with a vivid mosaic of intricate pat- 
tern. 

The birds become distracted with ecstasy ; 
the robins, thrushes, and larks celebrate high 
opera for the delectation of their own rhapso- 
dists, while they shower their jubilant notes 
and rush in very rapture to wildest emanations 
of thrilling song solos. Humming-birds dart 
hither and thither in the luminous trembling 
atmosphere, gathering sweets as if on the classic 
slopes of Hymettus. The bees murmur in the 
deep throats of the honeysuckle, and load their 
golden thighs from the heartsease and phlox be- 
fore darting away to their homes. 

A dash down the cafion is only checked by 
barred gates which block almost all the roads, 
and which every traveller resents, at the boun- 
dary-line to the vast ranches. There are no 
fences save to corral animals. The roads run 
through cultivated fields of grain, pasture, and 
woodland, unprotected and unprotecting. 

The walls of the canons contract, towering 
mountains rise on either hand and narrow the 
horizon. Brawling streams rush down the 
glade, and the sycamore and live-oaks dot the 
broader spaces and close in over the roads, 
affording shelter from the rays of the fierce 
noonday sun. 

Where the traveller in Southern California 
finds high mountains, foothills, plains, valleys, 
forests, and rushing stream, in a semi-southern 
latitude, he is in the laboratory of electric dis- 


turbances. In Moosa Cafion especially elec- 


J. Gorton, 


tricity works with exceptional vigor, smiting 


and scarring the solid rocks, destroying trees, 


and showing wonderful manifestations of 
mighty force. 

A fair sample of the home of the American 
agriculturist in Southern California is ‘* Glen- 
Elmaine,'* a ranch which it was the pleasure 
of the writer to visitashort time since. Where 
the mountains open sufficiently to allow the 
valley to lie level, or in beautiful undulations 
dotted with the broad branching live-oak and 
groves of eucalyptus, the owners of the ranch, 
two have secured 


brothers, several thousand 


acres of finely producing and_ well-watered 
farming land, lying some three miles up the 
cafion. ‘The house, presided over by a grace- 
ful, intelligent, cultured woman, wife of the 
elder ranchman, is an adobe house, white- 
washed outside and in, and consists of a num- 
ber of rooms in a row, one-story high, sur. 
rounded by a piazza, also by a very paradise 
The 
door opening out on the 


of exquisite flowers. rooms each havea 
piazza, also doors 
opening from one room into the other, so 
that one passes through the entire row in go 
ing from one end of the house to the other, 
Closets and cupboards abound in all Californian 
ranches. 

The ranch to which we now refer is devoted 
to cattle, swine, and bee-raising principally, 
although the raisin-grape vineyards, the fig and 
orange orchards, and the horses are also 
sources of profit. 

A neat frame cottage is set aside for the bee- 
keeper, in which are his implements, an _ ex- 
tractor for extracting the honey from the comb, 
numerous tin cans of large size, hives and 
frames, and delicious honey in the comb of 
purest white manufacture. The honey is 
shipped to eastern markets by railway in the 
same cans in which it is put when taken from 
the extractor at the factory. 

With such oceans of honey-producing flow- 
ers, it is not strange that bees are very profit- 
able, although should long droughts prevail, 


which are periodic, not only does the honey 
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crop fall short, but the bees, in spite of care, too 
often die. Oranges and raisin-grapes, cured and 
boxed, also figs and almonds, are made sources 
of profit. Horses and cattle likewise do well, 
and are very little trouble, feeding on alfalfa 
and keeping in good condition the year round. 
Grain is raised enough to supply home con- 
sumption, and the volunteer crops which come 
from the scattering of the seed at harvesting of 
the grain is often as fine in stand and yield as 
the cultivated crops. Hundreds of acres of 
this volunteer grain, which stands in the fields, 
unfenced, is cut for hay, and is cured without 
more labor, lying in the dry climate for a num- 
ber of days untouched, when it is found to be 
cured, and is then put up in ricks for future 
use, 

But the crop of crops, the one golden mine 
of the entire estate, is the swine crop. The 
Californian swine thrives, like the Chicago hog, 
by strict attention to the needs and comfort of 
his individual environments and appetites. 
The swine are very black, hundreds of them 
in a great grain field, fat, saucy, and perilously 
good-looking, so that it takes an adamantine 
heart to end their jolly lives and save their 
bacon. 

The beauty of the broad ranches is of a 
superior kind, as there are no unsightly objects 
such as too often mar the farms further East. 
There are no weeds, the fields and orchard are 
carefully ploughed, and present a garden-like 
appearance, with beautiful background of 
clumps of sycamore and manzinita, eucalyptus, 
and live-oaks. 

The women often show the wear and tear 


of their isolated positions, without compensat- 
ing social interests, more than do the men, 
who are surrounded by men interested in the 


same pursuits. Love of luxurious clothing 
amounts to a passion in the women of all 
classes. About their homes they go dressed 
as elegantly as if in the fashionable streets of 
San Francisco. This is the result of the wish 
of husbands, sons, and fathers for the visible 
display of their wealth speedily shown. Too 
hurried to build the good homes which they 
need, all rushing along the heated race-course 
that leads to sudden wealth, they deck their 


women as a means of establishing their claims 
to social importance, and to compensate them 
for the real hardships of their lonely lives dur- 
ing much of the time. 

The religious, educational, and moral tone 
of the community is largely upheld by women, 
and a reverential bearing is adopted toward 
them, which is beautiful and very gratifying 
without doubt. The immense size of the 
ranches, however, tends to isolation, and the 
maddening monotony of the life is very trying 
to the moral stamina—one day is much like 
another for months during the heated term, 
day after day, week after week, Sunday in- 
cluded. With the nearest neighbor five miles 
away, what cheer is to be found in the last 
Parisian styles, eighteen months late; or in 
tiger’s-eye jewels in bracelets and brooches, 
all the way from the Cape of Good Hope and 
**too lovely for anything,’’ just sent as the 
latest thing out from Tiffany’s ; or a chased sil- 
ver tea-service, with accompanying pottery of 
the Doulton make; or a lovely pug, King 
Charles, with trappings to match the Parisian 
suits, when the jewels and dresses are to be 
seen only by the Chinese cook and Mexican 
and Indian vacqueros, neither of whom can 
speak ten consecutive words in English ; and 
the tea-service to be used on a pine table built 
in the dining-room, ungraceful as a Gothic 
death’s-head and cross-bones; or of a King 
Charles, when there is not even one feminine 
heart to be wrenched ‘‘ by the black beak of 
envy’’? 

The heat is very trying in the valleys of the 
interior of California, although the nights are 
cool and agreeable. No one who has not had 
the experience can form any idea of the in- 
tense, scorching, tropical heat of the interior of 
California during the late summer and autumn. 
The burning sun smiting the wind-swept plain, 
the barren mountain-peaks and foothills, and 
the gray look of the stunted cactus is felt as a 
burdensome weight, the bewildering clouds of 
dust so overpowering and dense, so hot and 
blistering, that man and horse if caught on 
the plain are compelled to stop and turn their 
backs on the gale, that blows intermittently, 
rushing like a steed to battle one moment and 
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stopping as suddenly drives along. This and 
the absence of shade and good, tender grass 
and vegetables wear upon the individual, and 
est the endurance even of the strongest. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that there is 
great rejoicing of man and beast when the 
autumn rains set in. The change is magical, 
so sudden is it. The water dashes down the 
empty gullies, and fierce torrents sweep over 
the arid wastes, and the parched, barren soil 
mellows and blooms with all the exuberance 
of tropical life, and the gasping earth is re- 
habilitated, and man and beast are recreated 
and renewed as they feed upon the fresh air 
and food. 

Hospitable, generous, and honorable above 
all trickiness, unless he be a late importation, 
the Californian is an inveterate gambler; the 
Juror tor games of chance is phenomenal. At 
the races, on the street, at the agricultural 
fairs, speculating in stocks, in real estate, in 
mining shares, cards, billiards, lotteries, pitch- 
farthing—all classes and grades in some form 
are patrons of games of chance. 

The Puritan Sabbath does not exist. 
day is used by almost common consent as the 
holiday of the week. Very good citizens and 
true honorable men cannot resist the luxury 
of horse-racing, and unfortunately Sunday is 
the day too frequently chosen for this amuse- 
ment. Not that churches and school-houses 
are scarce, for everywhere, even in thinly popu- 
lated districts, are churches and excellent 
school-houses. There is an odd admixture, a 
queer combination of scholar, gentleman, and 


Sun- 


AUTUMN. 
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Indian-fighter, with the office of judge and 
very probably vestryman and school director 
in one individual, and while you find the gen- 
tleman, and Indian-fighter, and horse-racer at 
home all the time, the vestryman is abroad 
save when the bishop and wife combine to 
bring the unruly members into a short-lived 
acknowledgment of an immortal claim upon 
an immortal soul. 

Among the old ranches of the Spanish grant 
stamp, still more crude and primitive habits 
prevail. The ranchero is honorable to his en- 
gagements, and rudimentary in his conception 
of social and moral obligations, but there isa 
true pulse-beat in the human reality that hangs 
about the gladiatorial contests and struggles of 
human life. There is no sham as in the higher 
phases of civilized life, reality breathes through- 
out, from hut to more pretentious habitations, 
and human kindness and sympathy are uni- 
versal to all classes and kinds of humanity. 
The Indian, tricked out in the cast-off gar- 
ments and shreds of civilization, with all the 
native soil that could have accumulated about 
his aboriginal being since he existed, is lodged, 
fed, and taught habits of industry and cleanli- 
ness. Made useful in caring for herds and 
flocks, there is a possible hope for the poor, 
sad, doomed creatures, victims to their own 
superstitions, animal natures, and immobile 
faculties, 

With prudence, industry, and practicability, 
wealth is the sure reward of the ranchman, and 
ease and content can be won and enjoyed by 
all, 





By CuarLes Know.es Botton. 


*Tis autumn by the half-clothed trees, 
And all the land is seeking rest ; 

The bluebird, robin, and the bees 
Are now in quest of winter ease. 


The acorns and the walnuts fall ; 

The milkweed turns its leaves to gold, 
And thistles nod, and blue stems tall 
Grow slowly old at Nature’s call. 


The skies have donned their brightest blue, 
And trimmed their robes with fleecy lace ; 
For autumn’s task is almost through, 


And winter's face appears in view. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘* Well, Elsa, what think you of the even- 
ing’s enjoyment?” the senator asked, gayly, 
when they had entered the carriage and were 
being rapidly driven to the Ebbitt House. 

‘** All delightful. 1 am conscious of pride, 
but there is one fatal remembrance to shadow 
every joy. I wish the past was unsighed for, 
the futuresure. I ought not to go into society 
to make myself an interrogation point. The 
inevitable who is she? issure to be asked, and 
must be answered with a sad truth. I hate the 
apology of my life,’’ she said, sadly. 

‘* Remember after the dark the dawn ; there 
will yet be light, and your life above apology 
Jack will read the papers to- 
morrow morning. He will feel pride in your 
conquest. He will be glad to acknowledge 
Stella as his star.’’ 

‘* Poor Jack, he was once very proud of me! 
How true it is ‘love sees too little or too 
much,’ but still more true, 


or explanation. 


‘* Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive !’ 


i used to love Jack so dearly, my soul was 
chained by the vow that made me his. The 
dream of those happy days is sweet, and the 
loss of his love was bitter, and in desolation I 
have often exclaimed and felt, ‘Oh, my beau- 
tiful lost paradise!’—but there is no armor 
against fate. I took my own fate, and plunged 
into a path eagerly sought, determined to abide 
the consequences. I have remained faithful 
to the resolve. Iam not perjured, and yet I 
am through no fault of mine ‘a deserted wife.’ 
Yet, senator, I cannot forget we were once 
happy, and in memory of my lost love I can 
endure much, I can conquer self.’’ 

‘* Elsa, dear,’’ Senator Braintree said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘I thank you for showing me your 
heart. I believe you have spoken the truth ; 
you still love your ideal too tenderly to erect 
any new altar. Perhaps you are right; who 


can tell? But you have guarded with care your 
heart’s secret.’’ 
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By Frora Apams Dar tina. 


** Yes, senator, 


‘** This is life’s only secret, 


Wait, and work, and believe ; 
The worker soon ceases regretting, 
The trustful soon ceases to grieve.’ 


They reached the Ebbitt ; he said good-night 
and went to the Rotunda, thinking of Elsa’s 


confidence. - ‘‘ Jack is her hero, and she can- 
not disguise it. She is clear as crystal, warm 
as the sun. She is my ideal. I wish she was 


my reality,’’ he thought. 

When Senator Braintree entered the reading- 
room he met Senator Hartwell, the colleague 
of Senator Wheelock, who was ardently ad- 
vancing Colonel Gilroy’s claim for a foreign 
mission, 

‘* How are you, senator? I wish a mo- 
ment’s conversation with you. What are the 
chances for Gilroy ? He tells me he enjoys your 
friendship and active influence.”’ 

** Really, senator, I have very little infor- 
mation regarding the advancement he has made, 
I only know that he is intent on his mission ; 
but, Hartwell, tell me, is Gilroy a proper rep- 
resentative to do us honor abroad ?”’ 

‘* That is the very question I was about to 
ask you,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I presumed you 
knew him better than I. He tells me he was 
formerly your townsman ; indeed, I believe he’s 
a relative in some degree,”’ 

‘*T used to know Jack well, but for the past 
five years I am wholly unfamiliar with his 
record, but I know his wife. She is the grand- 
est woman I have ever known.”’ 

‘* You shock me, Braintree! Has Gilroy a 
wife? I have known him five years, and this 
is my first intimation of the fact. Tell me, 
senator ; it shall be in confidence. What is 
the meaning of this complication ?”’ 

‘* A variety of circumstances,’’ 
replied. 

‘* I thought I knew Gilroy,’’ Senator Hart- 
well remarked ; ‘‘ we have been associated to- 
gether in business ; he has recently realized a 
large fortune, and it is a well-confirmed rumor 
that he is soon to marry the richest widow in 
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our State—a very reputable widow. I am sure 
she has no knowledge of his wife, and if it be 
discovered, Jack will have little to hope and 
much to fear.”’ 

‘Tell me, who is this rich widow, Mrs. 
De Foe?’’ asked Senator Braintree. 

** Mrs. De Foe is a wealthy woman, who has 
many good qualities. 
fined or highly educated, but she is rich, and 


She is not eminently re- 
wishes to increase honors. She is the influenc- 
ing power of this foreign mission ; but I will 
give you a point—one well to keep in view ; it 
may cut the knot of complications quickly and 
in an eminently respectable manner. 
Wheelock would give his right hand to marry 
the gold-mine widow, but Jack had such influ- 
ence over her she refused to see his virtues in 


Senator 


their true light. She desired official honors. 
As Jack has no constituency, she seeks Gov- 
ernment promotion, and backs her request 
with gold ; but as for sentiment between them 
there is not any. 


the little finger of her niece, Natalie De Foe, 


Jack would give more for 


than he would for the widow and all her ap- 
purtenances ; butshe is a power. She can only 
be reached through her pride. I know her like 
a book. 
vide honors between, she will renounce him 


When she hears there is a wife to di- 
with a vengeance. Gilroy has in some way 
deceived her. You know he can deceive the 
very elect when fully intent to secure an ob- 


ject.”’ 
‘*T know him thoroughly,’’ Braintree re- 
plied. ‘* He has more vanity than a woman. 


He will be as much in love with his wife to- 
morrow as he was when he sought her for his 
bride. Women have strange influence over 
him, and he is always most in love with the 
last sensation. In the West the heroine of a 
gold mine would naturally incite his ambition 
to conquest ; but here in the capital a refined, 
handsome, elegant, and gifted woman, a queen 
in society, will subjugate his traitor heart ; he 
will be only too proud to bow at her shrine 
and renew allegiance, regardless of any obliga- 
tion or claim any other woman may have upon 
him. He has made more than one woman 
suffer, but he does not know what suffering is 
himself ; there is no depth to his nature ; he is 
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void of sensibilities ; and yet women profess to 
love him, but it is a question in my mind if 
they really do; they mistake fancy or the 
magnetism of his nature, and denominate the 
sentiment as love. 
gallantry for sentiment.’’ 
The two senators said ‘ 


So many women mistake 
‘good night’’ with 
different and varied emotions, each thinking 
another chapter of domestic treason was about 
to be unearthed through a man seeking a foreign 
mission. A Western senator loved the golden 
widow, an Eastern senator loved the poetic 
wife, but fate favored neither in their desired 
home mission. 
“ The blind sisters three 
Weave the web of destiny.’”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

The following morning Senator Braintree 
called at an early hour upon Colonel Gilroy, 
and, as he expected, he found him reading of 
Elsa’s return to society, ‘* a bright and beauti- 
ful star.’ 


‘* Senator, is Elsa here ?’’ was the hurried 
interrogation. 

** Yes ; I have just called to inform you of 
the fact.’’ 

** Is she aware that I am here ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but I do not know that it induced 
her coming to Washington.’’ 

** Is she pretty as ever—as pretty as the pa- 
pers report ?”’ 

** She is very beautiful, Jack, and as good as 
she is beautiful ; she was greatly admired last 
night.” 

** IT wonder if it is known | her hus- 
band ?"’ 


am 


**T fancy, Jack, she took no special trouble 
to inform her admirers that she is your wife. 


She wins in her own right. She does not re- 


%” 


flect from your glory,’’ Senator Braintree said, 
in a sarcastic tone easily understood. 

*“T wonder if the divorce question will get 
into the papers?’’ Colonel 
anxiously, 

** There will be no divorce to report. Elsa 
does not accept the situation in that light. 
You will find hera stubborn fact. She has 


Gilroy asked, 


determined upon her course ; you will find her 
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inflexible on every point. Her prejudice 
against divorce is strong and sincere. She 
would prefer death infinitely to divorce.” 

‘*T cannot see why she should be opposed 
to liberty. She does not care for me,’’ said 
Jack. 

‘*T cannot give her reasons. I can only 
state my knowledge of the case and client, and 
tell you frankly divorce is absolutely out of the 
question ; and should you make an illegal at- 
tempt to secure a second wife during the life 
of your first, Elsa will be justice without 
mercy.”’ 

‘* But, senator, what am I to do? I am 
actually engaged to marry Mrs. De Foe, and 
am in honor bound to fulfil the obligation. 
She has through her influence made me rich. 
She has given me every available point to ad- 
vance my future. I cannot go back of the 
obligation. You must persuade Elsa to accept 
the situation.”’ 

‘TI cannot persuade her; I have urged di- 

She ought to 
She is too good 


vorce from every point of view. 
be glad to have her freedom. 
to be your wife.”’ 

This style of argument evidently wounded 
Gilroy's pride more than his feelings, but he 
concealed his chagrin by saying, ‘‘ I think if 
Elsa will consent to an interview I had better 
see her and talk the matter over. She has 
sense, and once she loved me.’’ 

‘* Yes, Jack, and such love as Elsa is capable 
of feeling and bestowing never dies ; but what 
poor return the poor, loving, warm-hearted 
child received !’’ 

‘**T made a fool of myself,’’ Gilroy said, in 
avoice of contrition. ‘‘I loved her till she 
made me so confoundedly ashamed of myself 
that I left her. You know, senator, my consti- 
tutional weakness, ‘ out of sight, out of mind.’ 
In my new life new faces, new loves, and 
romantic adventures led me ori until I had 
nearly forgotten her claim. I have injured 
her through neglect. Six months ago she 
could have recalled me to her willingly had she 
written me one of her long, loving letters, but 
now I am entangled ; I cannot be true to two 
women. But were I to see Elsa again I fear 
I believe I 


the widow would be the sufferer. 
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would be madly in love with my own wife, 
The sight of her would awaken the old senti- 
ment. The touch of her sweet lips would be 
more than pleasure—it would be vitality. Her 
presence was always instruction to me, but I 
never could understand the soundless depths 
of her genius. She is divine, I am common- 
place. There is no affinity between us, but 
there may be some enjoyment for us yet 
through the contagious force of love.”’ 

‘* Jack, yon are speaking like a man ; to- 
day you are a worthy son of your father. 
Seek and find your wife. She is gentle, ten- 
der, and true. In all her years of bitterness 
and desolation I have never heard her uttera 
bitter word against you. She has been silent 
as the grave. You will find her just and gen- 
erous.’’ 

‘* T will see her, but will you go with me ?”’ 

‘* No ; it is better you should be alone.”’ 

‘* But, senator, there is a conjugal maxim I 
am inclined to indorse, ‘ The less we are alone, 
the less likely we are to quarrel.’ ”’ 

‘*'There will be no scene with Elsa. Be 
frank, tell her the truth. 
but not deception. Her loyal nature rebels 
against treachery. And now, Jack, tell me 
about Mrs. De Foe.”’ 

‘* Qh, she is very nice, but I am not in love 
with her! She does not work witchcraft in my 
veins. We are a matter-of-fact, mutual-aid 
affair ; but she has a niece of whom I am very 
fond.’’ 

** Jack, will you never learn wisdom ?”’ 

‘* Probably not when there is a woman in 
the case. ‘Great men are not all wise,’ ’’ Jack 
said with a laugh. ‘‘ A pretty woman always 
did influence me strongly. Itis not my fault ; 
I cannot change my nature.’’ 

** Then, Jack, for once be influenced by a 
good woman ; be a true-hearted, honorable 
man in domestic life ; try and avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil. Elsa will forgive and forget, 
she is not given to reiteration. She will be 
silent and sincere.’’ 

‘* God be praised for that quality in a wife !"’ 
Jack said, with a happy laugh. ‘‘ She de- 
serves happiness for the blessed virtue. Will 
you arrange for me to call upon her at two 


She will forgive sin, 
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I will try and make her realize the law 
of compensation,”’ 

** Very well ; call at the time you name, and 
work out the problem in your own way. I 
will see you both in due time and obtain the 
result.”’ 

They said au revoir after a few moments of 
conversation upon general matters. 

Senator Braintree went directly to call on 
Elsa to prepare the way for Jack’s welcome. 

Elsa greeted him with evident pleasure. 
‘** You are kind to come so early. Your visit 


7O 


P.M. ? 


at this hour is unexpected.’’ 

‘*'The unexpected always happens. 
an embassy from Jack. He desires to call 
upon you at two p.m. to plead his own cause,’”’ 
replied Senator Braintree. 

Eisa grew pale, and trembled with emotion 
as she said slowly, ‘‘ Is it possible? I have 
waited five years for his coming, but in my 
most melancholy fancies I never dreamed to 
Yet I bave always felt we 
I knew not how, 


lam 


meet in an hotel. 
should meet some day. 
when, or where.”’ 

‘““Do not, Elsa, take such a desolate view 
of this chance in human affairs. What differ- 
ence can it make where you meet, if the de- 
sired result is secured? I do, however, think it 
is heroic of me to be the bearer of this message.’’ 

**Is he greatly changed?’’ Elsa asked, 
ignoring his allusion to heroism in acting the 
part of mutual friend, 

‘* No ; he is the same old Jack. With all his 
failings he has the instincts of a gentleman ; his 
heart is easily reached ; he is wonderfully re- 
sponsive for a man, and I have to confess I 
believe he will be an ardent loverat your shrine 
the hour you meet,”’ 

**T rejoice it is my fate to have the oppor- 
tunity to show him by word and deed I am 
ready to forgive the past, accept the present, 
and trust the future without his taking impos- 
sible vows or making pledges only to be 
broken. I know him now; he can never dis- 
appoint me again. My experience will be the 
basis of our new future. ‘I will hope much, 
expect little, demand nothing.” This creed 
is the wife’s bond of security in the domestic 
insurance of happiness.” 
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** Elsa, you talk well, but there must be no 
false reasoning on your part in this important 
chapter of your life. Let your head guide 
your heart, be calm, go slowly, make Jack re- 
spect you, and you will win a victory.”’ 

**T believe an 
come,’’ Elsa replied, ‘‘ nor do I forget ‘ the 


hour in my destiny has 


reward is after the race, the victory at the end 
of the struggle.’ ”’ 

‘*God bless you, Elsa. 
victory, but is it worth the sacrifice ?”’ 


You have wona 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the hour appointed Elsa heard the well- 
remembered knock at the door—her heart told 
her Jack had come. She gave intuitively the 
old style of welcome,  * 
moment after husband and wife stood face to 
face. For one instant they looked into each 
other’s eyes, their hearts met, reconciliation 
was complete ; both felt the contagious force 
of jove—Elsa as only a woman can feel, Jack 
after the order of men with a beautiful woman 
in the full possession of ownership. He was 
passionately in love with his own wife, and she 
responded with equal warmth and _ fervor. 
Jack was proud of his easy conquest, Elsa too 
happy to think, only to enjoy the happy fact 
they were to commence a New Year for eter- 
nity under a new bond. 

** Am I still your queen ?”’ Elsa asked, as- 
sured of her answer. 

‘** Yes, and you are my kingdom of heaven. 
Two hearts when united by bonds of love can 
never be separated,’’ Jack said, with as much 
earnestness as though he had never made the 
attempt. ‘*I am more deeply in love with 
you to-day than I have ever been before.’’ 

**T see that you are,’’ Elsa said, with a 
happy smile. 

** But do you not feel it ?’’ Jack asked, ar- 
dently. 

‘*You are mine to-day, but to-morrow 
another face will win your admiration, and 
other ears listen to your words of devotion, 
under favorable conditions ; but to-day is my 
golden day of victory, the universal language 
understood by all men fills my soul, and we 
must enjoy to the fullest extent the poetry of 


**Come in. 
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I love romance, 
' Elsa said, 


life, then return to the prose. 
but we must plan for reality,’ 
pleasantly. 

For hours they talked as only lovers can 
talk. Both were oblivious to time, until the 
shadows lengthened and night succeeded day. 

‘‘ Jack, we have neither of us known the 
midnight of the soul through love, but I have 
been in the twilight so long, this hour seems 
propitious for us to speak of a subject we can- 
not ignore. Let us meet it now, then bury it 
forever. Tell me the true story.”’ 

There alone in the twilight he told his past, 
then spoke of future aspirations, his desire to 
reach ‘‘ the heights,’’ but shrank from speak- 
ing of the pending divorce case, 

‘* Now, Jack, tell me about the rival I have 
to overcome.”’ 

** You have no rival, Elsa; you alone fill 
my heart. You will not only be my future, 
but my religion.’’ 

‘‘New converts are always ardent,’’ Elsa 
said ; ‘* but tell me of the lady who is willing to 
marry another woman’s husband. Iam really 
curious to hear of the Mormon, and would 
like to see her.”’ 

‘* Elsa, it is useless in the face of facts to 
deny I have been willing to break marriage 
vows, and have sought legal separation, and 
even now am under obligations to a lady who 
has some claim upon me, and is too rich to 
be bought off.’’ 

‘* But the law is the same to rich or poor, 
when properly applied. The law is stronger 
than woman’s will or man’s obligation, and 
stands between you and your would-be wife, 
and both must bow in obedience to a higher 
law than human passion or desire. I presume 
Senator Braintree has informed you there is no 
possibility of divorce for you until I am lost 
to you forever, through God’s will, not man’s 
desire. ’” 

‘*'You are a mystery to me,’’ Jack said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You are weak and strong. You 
seem to possess a duality of nature. It is the 
gift of genius, I suppose ; but such sweetness 
of disposition, such force of character, 1 have 
never supposed could be united in one life. I 
am proud to find it in my wife,’’ 
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‘* Now, Jack, let me catechise you,’’ Elsa 
said, playfully, ‘‘and, remember, you must 
answer ‘’pon honor.’ Is Mrs. De Foe in 
Washington ?”’ 

‘* She is at the Arlington.’’ 

** Is she pretty ?”’ 

“* Ne.* 

‘* Is she attractive 

‘* Tolerably so. She has great wealth,’’ 

‘* Is she educated ?”’ 

** Moderately well, not highly cultivated.’’ 

‘** Do you love her ?”’ 

** Not half so much as I do you.” 

** Does she love you ?”’ 

‘*She does me the honor to profess, but I 
accept with allowance.”’ 


PhaAL 


‘Is she the only one in whom you are 
specially interested ?”’ 

‘“*T never make a memorandum. I enjoy 
and forget. I never repeat. You will recog- 
nize by this quality that vanity is not one of 
my faults.’’ 

** Will the divorce suit be dismissed ?’’ 

** Yes. The renewal of my allegiance to 
you is forever, and makes divorce a memory 
—one of the memories I will gladly forget, and 
in order to forget, we will ignore with religious 
care. Now, Elsa, may I make a few interro- 
gations ?” 

** Yes, as many as you desire.’’ 

‘* Do you love the old senator ?’’ 

‘** Yes, devotedly.” 

** I suppose he reciprocates ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he loves me; besides, he is a true 
friend.”’ 

‘* Does he not believe in the legality of 
divorce ?”’ 

** Yes ; he advised me to accept my liberty, 
but he will be very glad to have us reunited. 
He entertains grave fears regarding the wisdom 
of the act, however, and believes greater un- 
happiness will be the outcome ; and it is his 
earnest desire to shield me from further sor- 


Tow. ’”’ 
‘We will show him that his fears are 
groundless. I hope he will help me to extri- 


cate myself from the complication I am in- 
volved in without scandal.’’ 
‘** He will ; and if Mrs. De Foe is a good 
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woman we must all spare her feelings, and 
save her from any humiliation in our power. 
Is she sensitive ?”’ 

‘* Not particularly so. She is very practical, 
not in the least poetical. I believe, Elsa, if 
you would only try, you could win her through 
your sweetness, and avoid all gossip. She 
has sterling common-sense ; she will compre- 
hend, if she fails to appreciate, and that is half 
the battle won in social or domestic warfare. 
You are a fair diplomat, filled with wisdom, 
but I fear your love is not so ardent as mine ; 
but I can only say, whether it be love or some 
other sentiment, you exercise a charm, an irre- 
sistible spell I cannot withstand. I pray God 
it may be permanent !’’ 

‘** The charm will only be broken when you 
resist my influence or when we are absent one 
from the other. We will not expect too much 
divinity, for we are very human. We will re- 
member ‘ words are the leaves, but deeds the 
fruit of life,’ and by our deeds we must be 
judged. I know your erratic nature. I wish 
no pledges or irredeemable promises ; but try, 
dear Jack, to centralize your deeds upon the 
pivot of respectability.’’ 

‘**T have no doubt, Elsa, of my faithfulness 
to you when we are together. You must not 
be too inquisitive regarding my morals, or 
keep yourself in a chronic state of excitement 
over my lady friends ; for it will be ‘ love’s 
labor lost.’ Iam what Iam, and have no reason 
to expect my nature will change, even under 
the sweet influence of my charming wife.’ 

‘Jack, try and disguise your failings. 
Cover all your tracks through illicit grounds, 
and never forget you are a gentleman in honor, 
bound to observe conventional forms of good 
society, and never to compromise your wife’s 
honor by making her conscious of infidelity.’’ 

‘*T think we understand each other now,’ 
Jack replied. 

‘** Thoroughly,’’ Elsa said, with emphasis. 

Jack accepted Elsa's diplomacy when she 
suggested that he should return to the Arling- 
ton and be with Mrs. De Foe at an appointed 
hour, when she would send him a letter which 
would speak for itself in a manner to be under- 
stood, and if all parties concerned therein 


’ 
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showed wisdom, would be accepted without 
protest. 

From that hour new warp and woof was 
woven into her web of destiny. The great 
sorrow of her life was back of her, and new 
hopes led her on. She had conquered self, 
she had risen above the demands of her long- 
ing heart, and made her head judge, her com- 
mon-sense jury, and with the courage of a true 
woman she awaited the verdict. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In a handsome private parlor at the Arling- 
ton Mrs. De Foe awaited the return of Colonel 
Gilroy. She was a handsome woman, a 
brunette with flashing eyes, determined lips, 
indicating a conqueror. She had the appear- 
ance of an impulsive, high temper. She knew 
nothing of diplomacy or concealment. She 
had been reared in poverty, and knew nothing 
of the refinements of life in childhood ; married 
a struggling young miner ; she bore the hard- 
ship of pioneer life courageously, and in the 
end realized immense wealth. The endow- 
ment did not increase her acquirements, but 
awakened an ardent desire to become ac- 
quainted with society and its refinements. 
She knew nothing of the poetry of life or senti- 
ment of romance until fate crossed her path, 
five years before, in the shadow of Colonel 
Gilroy. He became her mentor in literature 
and etiquette, and inspired the feminine art to 
please. His interest in her was genuine. She 
appreciated at first, then loved the man, whom 
she regarded as infinitely her superior in every- 
thing but wealth. In return, she made his 
fortune through her ways and means to acquire 
knowledge. 

She knew he had been married, but believed 
that he was separated from his wife. She had 
no prejudice against divorce, and regarded his 
a foregone conclusion whenever he would take 
the trouble to ask for the decree. She did not 
urge the matter during the life of her husband, 
but after his death she dreamed of but one 
future. She knew little of the sentiments of high 
moral life or the sensibilities of true morality, 
Her convictions were not strong, and her con- 
science easily quieted under the influence of 
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passionate love, She was not of an inquisitive 
nature unless aroused by jealousy. She had 
but one expectation after the allotted time for 
mourning, although other suitors would have 
gladly entered the contest ; but her heart was 
impregnable, fortified by a higher power than 
wealth—ambition. She aspired to go abroad 
under favorable auspices, and urged a consul- 
ship as the acme of her ambition. This desire 
had been engendered and increased through the 
influence of Miss Natalie De Foe, a niece of her 
husband, who was then visiting her aunt from 
Dunkirk, France. Miss Natalie was young, 
beautiful, and attractive, highly accomplished, 
and with vivacity of manner and brilliant con- 
versational powers, making her a magnet in 
society. She was not rich, but her aunt was 
generous, and made her unconscious of limited 
income. They were friends until it was re- 
vealed beyond doubt the niece was a rival of 
the aunt-—that Colonel Gilroy admired the 
beautiful French girl too ardently to be entirely 
loyal to one who claimed his highest devotion. 

The foreign mission was urged, also a 
divorce from his wife, and separation from 
Natalie. In view of these desirable results, a 
winter in Washington was planned. On this 
particular evening Mrs. De Foe impatiently 
awaited Colonel Gilroy’s return. His unex- 
plained delay alarmed her, and her alarm was 
confirmed when he entered her parlor, for he 
looked anxious and preoccupied as he threw 
himself on the sofa with a heavy sigh. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘* Matter enough,”’ he replied, almost sav- 
agely. ‘‘ My wife is in Washington. She is 
to defend the divorce suit, and there will be no 
end of scandal.”’ 

‘* But she can be quieted, she can be bought 
off!’’ Mrs. De Foe said, with assurance. 

‘*No, no; she is uncompromising and ab- 
solute in her determination.”’ 

‘‘But why is she aroused? You have 
always assured me she was entirely indifferent ; 
and surely she has not shown much anxiety 
about you or ycur affairs.”’ 

‘** When she knew your husband was alive, 
she had nothing to fear; but now affairs are 
changed, and she is on the war-path.’’ 
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At that moment a knock at the door was 
heard ; a messenger delivered the following 
letter to Colonel Gilroy : 


‘“*Eppitr House, Friday Evening. 
** DEAR JAcK: Doubtless you will be surprised 
to know I am in Washington, but I hope pleasure 
will follow. I came here to consult Senator Brain- 
tree regarding your intended divorce suit, and to 
instruct him to resist your application at every 
point. We can never be legally separated. Accept 
this as a fixed fact, and be governed in your acts 
accordingly ; it will spare a woman deserving better 
fate much sorrow. I aminformed your friend, Mrs. 
De Foe, is an eminently respectable lady, one of 
position and wealth, one fitted to adorn the best 
circle of society. She has been unfortunate enough to 
become engaged to marry you upon the supposition 
you were an unmarried man, and will be justly in- 
dignant when she knows to the contrary. She will 
condemn you—perhaps despise you in her heart; 
but I presume she has sufficient pride to accept the 
inevitable gracefully, and thank God the revelation 
was made known before too late to be party of a 
criminal act to ruin her name and fame, an act 
wealth or position cannot conceal. I can never 
consent to remain quiet and have such a sin perpe- 
trated. You have wounded my pride, but the wrong 
I have endured is nothing compared with the wrong 
you desire to inflict upon this innocent woman. I 
hope she is good and great enough to forgive you ; 
if so, she will be my friend forever. Besides, I am 
informed by one who knows that a United States 
Senator seeks to make her his wife, but has been 
deterred from making a proposition of marriage, be- 
lieving in the law of honor existing between gentle- 
men regarding wives and sweethearts. You will 
see by this that you have inflicted a double injury ; 
but both may be averted by discreet action on the 
part of all concerned. The basis of the whole mat- 
ter is, there is no proposition you can make that I 
will accept or consider but the one of immediate re- 
union with your own wife. You are aware there 
are no half measures in my character, and it will be 
wise on your part to conciliate two women whom 
you have wronged by acting an honorable part 
without hesitation. ‘Fear not, faint not, falter 
not,’ is the motto for you to follow. You areina 
position to recognize the justice of my demand, and 
so far as itis in your power to make atonement, you 
must do it to retain the respect of the lady and the 

love of your wife, Esa GILROY. 
‘*T will receive you at 12 M. to-morrow, and will 
be pleased to have Mrs. De Foe call upon me at her 

pleasure. ELsA.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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It had been a hot, sultry day, and the rays 
of the sun had poured down unmercifully on 
the slanting roof of the old hospital, until the 
interior of the building seemed like a heated 
oven. ‘The windows and doors had been 
thrown wide open from early morning, and 
artificial means employed to start a current of 
air through the long halls; but the restless 
tossings about and feverish cries of the patients 
told only too plainly how ineffectual had been 
our labors. If we, who were in sound health, 
found the heat almost unbearable, what must 
the fever-racked patients have felt! This 
thought had frequently occurred to me, as I 
moved from ward to ward, administering to the 
wants of the sick ones, and trying to cheer 
them with a word of comfort. The poor fel- 
lows would look up at me at such times with a 
faint attempt to smile, but their words would 
die away on their lips in an indistinct murmur. 

Toward evening the air became a little 
cooler, and a few of the weaker ones sank back 
upon their couches exhausted, and fell into an 
uneasy slumber, from which they would occa- 
sionally awaken with a start. The rest lay on 
their backs and quietly watched the great orb 
of day slowly sinking to rest in the west, and 
enjoyed the cool evening breeze. _I was stand- 
ing by the couch of one of these sleepless 
patients, as the day slowly came toa close, try- 
ing to interest him in the beauty of the land- 
scape. He was a handsome man of about 
forty-five, with the unmistakable signs of wast- 
ing consumption marked upon his clear-cut 
features. We had received him into the hos- 
pital three days before, when he had come to 
us and asked permission to spend his last few 
days under our roof, where he knew that he 
would receive the best of treatment. He had 
plenty of money about him, and intimated 
that we could draw upon his bank for all 
funeral expenses. He said that he was alone 
in the world, and had neither friends nor rela- 
tives. 

The sad story of the man touched my 
heart, and after he was admitted to the hospital 
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I took exceptional interest in his case, and 
tended him constantly. But I soon tound 
him a very quiet man, remaining in the same 
position on the couch for hours at a time, 
without speaking a word or withdrawing his 
eyes from one object. He loved to gaze out 
of the window at the distant woods, and drink 
in the morning and evening breezes that swept 
up from the river with truly refreshing eager- 
ness. 

‘* This is a beautiful evening after such a 
hot day,’’ he murmured, more to himself than 
to me, as he watched the last rays of the sun 
disappear. 

** Yes,’’ I said, half hesitatingly ; 
is growing cooler, and the river breeze is very 
refreshing. 


** the air 


You seem to enjoy the view from 
this window.”’ 

Aiter a short pause he replied, in a slow, de- 
spondent tone, ‘‘ Yes, I do. It was not far 
from here that I was born and brought up. 
These same hills have often re-echoed with 
my boyish shouts, and before the war I used 
to roam over them every day of my life.’’ 

**Indeed,’’ I replied, my interest being 
aroused by the man’s familiarity with the 
place ; ‘‘ you are, then, a native of this State. 
You have not lived around here lately ?’’ 

‘*No, I have not been in the place before 
for nearly fifteen years,’’ he responded. ‘1 
could not return until I was ready to die. 
The remembrance of the pleasures that I have 
experienced here once would have driven me 
crazy. My life has been an active one, and 1 
have drifted about among all classes of people ; 
but I could never forget my old home and the 
cause that drove me away from it.”’ 

The man did not seem unwilling to relate 
his story to me, and so I did not hesitate to 
question him further concerning his life. For 
several minutes he remained in doubt, looking 
me closely in the face with his mournful eyes, 
and then he began in his slow way, and re- 
lated the following account of his life : 

** Itis unnecessary for me to give you my true 
name,’’ he said, ‘‘ for my family and friends 
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have all been exterminated by the late war, and 
there remains none in this section of the 
country who would recognize me. My father 
was at one time justice of this town, and vested 
with considerable power and influence. He 
had worked his way up from a poor boy toa 
respectable station in life. By dint of hard 
work and economy he accumulated a small 
fortune, and this he intended to spend upon 
me, his only son, and give me the education 
that was denied him in his early life. I was 
educated in the public school until I was fif- 
teen, and then I had a private tutor. Edith 
Warner, my second cousin, lived with us, and 
we learned our lessons together and recited 
them to our strict old tutor. She was a small, 
graceful girl, with great dark eyes and black 
hair. Like many other children thrown 
together so closely in early life, we formed a 
mutual attachment for each other, and pledged 
our loves. 
left for school. We then parted with many 
tears, and renewed vows to be true to each 
other. Father had secured my appointment 
to West Point, and I was to go and become a 
cadet. The life of an officer in the United 
States Army pleased my romantic turn of 
mind, and I looked forward to the new life 
with joy. I pictured to myself the impression 
that I would make on the mind of little Edith, 
when I should return with my military clothes 
and experience—a full-fledged graduate of the 
great military school. Then, I thought, we 
would get married, and probably settle down 
in some Western State. A thousand other 
fancies passed through my brain, and my head 
was nearly turned with happiness. My first 
year away from home proved a severe one to 
me, and I wrote many loving letters home, 
telling about the hardships I had to endure. 
Then I gradually became accustomed to the 
new life, and I rather enjoyed it. I made the 
acquaintance of many new companions, and 
entered into a round of gayeties that was any- 
thing but beneficial to me. My _ vacations 
during my last two years’ stay at the institution 
were not spent at home, as I had been accus- 
tomed to do; but I accepted the invitations 
of my friends to pass the warm months either 


This attachment continued until I. 


in travelling or staying with them at their 
Northern homes. Father advised me to do 
this, as he was anxious for me to see some- 
thing of the country before I graduated. But 
when the last term closed, and I had passed 
creditably all my examinations, I started South 
with a light heart. I dearly wanted to see the 
ones at home, and especially Edith, whom I] 
heard from several sources had grown into a 
beautiful woman. 

‘*When I finally reached the old house, 
and held her small hand in mine, I was forced 
to acknowledge that these reports had not been 
exaggerated. I thought that I had never be- 
held a more fascinating woman than Edith had 
grown to be. Her skin was pure. and white 
as satin, and her long waves of dark hair and 
brilliant eyes betrayed her warm, Southern 
nature. She looked at me with merry eyes, 
when I went up to her on that first day of my 
return, and holding out her hand, she said, ‘ I 
am glad to see you again, John.’ 

**T could not express my happiness in 
words, so I took the warm hand and pressed 
it lovingly. She drew it back reproachfully, 
and then began to inquire about my new life, 
becoming more and more animated in her 
conversation. I entered into the spirit of her 
talk, and related my little experiences at the 
military school, and told her about my ac- 
quaintances there. She listened to all atten- 
tively, and smiled in a bewitching way. I 
tried to enter upon the old freedom of inter- 
course with her that I had enjoyed in earlier 
days. I wondered if she still loved me, for I 
madly loved her, and the thought of possessing 
her made me delirious with joy. But she 
treated me in such a friendly and yet distant 
way that I was afraid to mention the subject to 
her, and remind her of our youthful promises. 
Her manner piqued and pained me. 

*“One day, we were sitting together in the 
small summer-house near this river, when I de- 
termined to speak to her about the question 
that was nearest to my heart. 

** * Edith,’ I said, ‘ you remember how we 
used to sit here before I left for West Point 
and talk about our future lives, don’t you ?’ 

**“ Qh, yes,’ she replied; ‘we were like 
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two silly geese then, talking about questions 
that we were so ignorant of. I’ve often 
laughed about those fancies that we had then.’ 

‘* T felt the blood rushing to my forehead as 
I heard her say this, but I determined to go 
one step further. 

‘* * We vowed to love each other then, for- 
ever,” I said, as indifferently as possible. 
‘You said that you loved me, and would 
always love me. Do you remember, Edith ?’ 

‘*** Certainly, John. 


But time changes 
everything,’ she replied. Then with a merry 
laugh she darted out of the summer-house, and 


tripped lightly toward the house. 

‘* It was evident to me then that she did not 
love me, and was afraid that I wanted to keep 
her to her early vows. This I would not do 
under any conditions, and so I determined 
not to mention the subject to her again. If I 
could get an appointment in the army, I would 
go West and not meet her again, with her be- 
witching eyes and face. 

‘* About this time the agitation between the 
North and South was assuming great impor- 
tance, and the threatenings of war became 
louder every day. Father was strongly in 
favor of the South, and declared that if his 
State seceded he would shoulder a musket and 
enlist himself. I could not sympathize with 
him. My mother had been a New York girl, 
and her influence and my education at West 
Point combined to make me throw my voice 
in favor of the North. I could not see the 
justice of the South’s demands, and tried hard 
to make father see it in that light; but my 
efforts were only productive of numerous quar- 
rels between us. We were both set in our 
opinions, and would not recede an inch from 
the stand we had taken. But I refrained from 
entering into conversation about the much- 
disputed question when I discovered that it 
was likely to create a rupture in the family, 
and so we lived on happily together, although 
the news that reached us from various parts 
of the country affected us very differently. I 
hoped and trusted that war might be averted, 
and the whole question settled on the floor of 
Congress. Father was different; his hot 
Southern blood was aroused, and _ he earnestly 
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desired to see the question decided at the 
point of the bayonet. I did not know Edith’s 
opinions on the dispute, but I supposed from 
her cold actions toward me that she sympa- 
thized with father. One day I broached the 
subject to her, and had my doubts settled. 

*** Edith,’ I said, while standing in the 
parlor, looking out at the green lawn in front 
of the house, ‘this year, I’m afraid, will be an 
eventful one for us. I dread lest war will be 
declared before the slavery question is settled, 
and I will have to leave you, probably for- 
ever.’ 

** She looked haughtily toward me and said, 
‘And you? Where would you go—to the 
North and enlist?’ 

***T would go North,’ I replied, calmly, 
‘but not to enlist. I shall remain neutral, 
While my sympathies are with the North, I 
cannot fight against my own family.’ 

*** Tt is well that you have that much respect 
for those of your own family,’ she returned, 
coldly ; ‘but your flight would be the ac- 
knowledgment of cowardice. You are your 
own master, however.’ 

‘*Her words and manner stung me to the 
heart, and I felt wild with anger and uncer- 
tainty. 

‘* * Edith,’ I cried, desperately, ‘do not talk 
so. You know not what you are saying. I 
have my own convictions, as well as you, and 
I cannot give them up; it is not right that i 
should. How strong they are, you can judge, 
when I say that I would give up my home 
and family and all rather than surrender them 
like a weakling. You would not, could not 
respect me if I did. You, who are so strong 
in your own mind, would despise me if I 
should prove such a coward. You know that 
my heart is here with those whom I am bound 
to love, and you—KEdith, I love you—love 
you madly.’ 

‘*She gave a disdainful wave of her hand, 
and motioned me to stop. Her brilliant eyes 
seemed to shine with fire, and her bosom pul- 
sated with strong emotion. 

‘**T want to hearno more. Go, and seek 
safety on some neutral ground. But I shall 
remain at my post.’ 
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‘*She hurried out of the room as she said 
this, and left me alone. I remained seated 
near the window until after midnight, and then 
I turned wearily to my room. 

‘**The next week the firing on Fort Sumter 
was flashed on the wires over the country, and 
I knew that the long-dreaded separation was at 
hand. The events of the next few weeks fol- 
lowed rapidly, one after another, and the North 
and South were facing each other in deadly 
conflict. 
known around here, and as I passed through 
the streets I was pointed out as a man worthy 
of death. As the intensity of the conflict be- 
came deeper and the hatred more bitter, I 
found that I would have to seek other quarters 
than my native village; and so I packed up 
my things and started for New York. It was 
my intention to stay there in comparative 
seclusion, and watch the fight of my own 
The idea of enlisting and going to 


My views of the struggle were well 


country. 
fight against my own relatives seemed too hor- 
rible to me to entertain for a moment. I 
banished the thought as soon as it entered my 
head ; but it was difficult to remain quiet when 
the whole country was excited, and every day 
brought reports of terrible conflicts. 

‘* Somehow it leaked out that I was a gradu- 
ate from West Point, after staying in New York 
fora month or two, and I was beset on every 
side by my friends to take charge of a volun- 
teer regiment just starting for the South. ‘This 
I refused to do; but my refusal did me but 
litle good. I was soon drafted for the army, 
and it was impossible for me to purchase my 
release. I had to accept my fate, and return 
once more to the country which I had fled 
from, not as a friend, but as an enemy. 

‘‘We were hurried rapidly from one point 
to another, and although we did considerable 
marching and manceuvring, we were not com- 
pelled to face the enemy in open battle. My 
regiment was composed principally of New 
Yorkers who were expert riflemen, and we 
were held in sort of reserve in case of an 
emergency. We had never been in active bat- 
tle before, and we showed no particular desire 
to try our hand at it for the first time. For 
my part, I was burning with an uncontrollable 
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fire to join in the struggle actively ; but the 
thought of Edith and father held me in check, 
and I determined not to raise my sword 
against my fellow-countrymen until actually 
forced to do it. 

‘* Late in that first terrible winter of the war 
we were stationed near Manassas Junction, 
doing scouting and exploring service. No 
fighting had been going on for several weeks, 
when one day we were ordered to make a feint 
on the enemies’ left during the night. The 
duty of leading this party fell to me, and I 
began preparing for the expedition with min- 
gled feelings of joy and regret. I had deter- 
mined to do my duty for my country, and not 
flinch at anything ; and when I was com- 
manded to superintend this expedition I think 
my heart gave a leap for joy. I know that, 
secretly, I exulted over the matter, and made 
expeditious preparations to start. My regi- 
ment was to march up to the enemies’ camp 
and make a sudden attack upon it, and then, 
before they could form in battle order, to re- 
treat amid the din and confusion. ‘This ma- 
noeuvre was to direct the enemies’ attention to 
their left wing, while the main division made 
a fierce night attack upon their right. The 
success of the whole scheme depended upon 
my regiment, and I felt the importance of my 
mission as I braced myself up for the work. 

** At eleven o'clock we were in motion, and, 
as we had to makea wide circuit through a 
dense woods, we started off on the double- 
quick, carrying with us nothing but our knap- 
sacks and small cloaks, After an hour's rough 
journey, we arrived at the end of the woods 
overlooking the enemies’ camp. We could 
even see their camp-fires glistening in the dis- 
tance. 

‘*T was making final preparations for the 
sudden charge, when one of the officers came 
up to me and said that a spy had been in 
our midst early in the evening, and had just 
deserted us. He was a boy known in the 
camp by the name of Alexis, and had joined 
the army only the day before. I had never 
met the boy to speak with him, but had seen 
him pass my tent that morning, as he strolled 
through our camp. I had no knowledge of 
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his presence in my regiment when I left the 
main division, or 1 should have ordered him 
to have remained behind. As it was, we felt 
somewhat disconcerted at this news, and, after 
a hasty consultation, we concluded that the 
best thing to do would be to push on and 
make the charge before Alexis could reach the 
camp of the enemy. With this object in view, 
we started once more on the double-quick ; 
but we were suddenly brought to a stand-still 
by the sight which met our view on turning a 
curve in the road. ‘There were the rebels 
drawn up in battle array right across the road. 
Before we could recover from our surprise they 
began to open fire upon us. 

‘*For half an hour we responded the best 
that we could, retreating in good order as we 
did so. JI and several of the other officers 
were close to the front of the battle, and when 
the fight became general we got separated from 
our men, and before we knew it we were pris- 
oners. The battle then began to grow more 
distant and further off, while we were forced to 
remain passive listeners. It stung my heart to 
the core to hear the rattle of the musketry, 
and know that my brother-soldiers were being 
killed, and I unable to help them. 

** When everything was quiet again, we were 
led through the camp of the enemy, and taken 
to the colonel’s tent. I determined to face 
my fate without flinching, and I carried a care- 
less air about me as we entered the tent. The 
first thing that met my gaze on entering was 
the boy Alexis. He was sitting close to 
Colonel on a heap of blankets, quietly 
exulting over his work of betrayal. I glanced 
at the youth for a moment, and then my head 
seemed to swim. 





I brushed my hand hastily 
across my face and looked again at the smiling 
boy. 

‘** Edith !’ I exclaimed, in a voice of hor- 
ror, for I had recognized in the boy the face of 
Edith Warner, in spite of her disguise. 

‘“‘She trembled violently as I uttered her 
name, and stared me intently in the face. I 
had changed considerably since our last meet- 
ing, but she easily recognized my voice and 
face. 

‘** Good God, Edith!’ I cried, as soon as 


I could recover myself, ‘are you my be- 
trayer?’ 

‘* She made no answer, but the smiling face 
suddenly became pale as that of a ghost’s, | 
thought of our past relations ; of the last time 
we had met; of her scornful words then, and 
of her subsequent actions, A bitter feeling 
came into my heart, and I turned haughtily to 
the colonel, and said : 

‘**Sir, am your prisoner ; the information 
has been brought you by yonder spy; will 
you assign me to my place of confinement at 
once? May I ask what is to be done with 
me?’ 

‘**T cannot tell yet,’ he replied, respect- 
fully ; ‘ until we decide that question, you are 
welcome to my tent. As for Miss Warner 
here, you seem to recognize her. 
ever met before ?’ 


Have you 


***T think we have,’ I said, glancing scorn- 
fully at the quiet figure by my side. 

‘*T noticed that she trembled violently as I 
said this, and coming toward me, she raised 
her dark eyes to mine, and said : 

‘** John, I did not know that you were in 
the regiment—oh, I did not know—or I 
should have never—’ 

‘* Her sobs interrupted her speech. Any 
man’s heart would have been melted by her 
tears, but a wild, maddening pain was surging 
through mine, and I replied, tauntingly : 

***T don’t doubt it. 
mindful of me. Will you take me to my 
place of confinement, Colonel ?’ 
turning to the commander, who had watched 
the scene with interest. 

‘* Without looking at Edith again I walked 
out of the tent, and followed my conductor to 
another part of the camp. I found that I was 
well treated, and that my tent was as good a 
one as a prisoner could desire. ‘That night I 
tried to sleep, but I could not. I tossed 


You were always very 


I continued, 


about on my couch, revolving within my 
mind many bitter things. If I should once 
get free again, I determined to enter into the 
war with all the ardor of my warm nature, and 
to wreak vengeance upon my enemies. 

‘* In the morning Edith came to me with a 
brighter face. She had secured my release. 
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She told me how she had obtained it from the 
commander as a reward for her brilliant ser- 
vice. I listened until she was through, and 
then in bitter words I told her that I did not 
want to purchase my release from her, that I 
would remain a prisoner until fairly exchanged, 
and then I should enter the war again with a 
terrible vengeance. She remained silent dur- 
ing this mad outburst of mine, and then con- 
tinued in her softest tones : 

‘** John, do not talk so. 
past relations ! ’ 

‘«* Yes, remember them,’ I cried in anger. 
‘Your profession of love before I left for the 
military school ; your treatment of me when I 
returned home. A nice love you had!’ 

‘* “You never asked me if I loved you when 
you returned home,’ she said, with downcast 


Remember our 


eyes, her face diffused with blushes. 

‘**No, I did not,’ I replied, in the same 
strain ; ‘it was only a momentary infatuation, 
and, thank God! I am not tied to you. 
Time changes everything.’ 

‘‘She started up at this, as if stung by the 
remembrance of her own words which she had 
said to me months before. Her face turned 
pale for a moment, and then flushed hotly. 
Her small hands clutched nervously the folds 
of her dress as she arose and made a parting 
wave of her hand to me. 

‘** Enough, John,’ she said, ina command- 
‘ You-have said enough, and now 
be content. I thought you understood me 
long ago, but your words of to-day must sepa- 
rate us forever. You have the privilege of leav- 
ing the camp this noon, and I beg that you 
will accept the chance. That makes us even, 
and in the future we can each pursue our 
separate paths. Good-by.’ 

‘** She extended her hand toward me, which 
I grasped coldly fora moment, and then she 
was gone. 

‘“‘ I took advantage of the opportunity which 
she offered me, and once more returned to the 
Northern army. My resolution was faithfully 
kept. I soon won rapid promotion for my 
bravery and daring, and wherever there was 
fighting going on, there I managed to be. I 
tried to forget my disappointment in the 


ing voice. 
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activity of camp-life, and in the mad confusion 
and excitement of battle. I frequently heard 
from prisoners, who were brought into the 
hospital, that Edith was still with the Southern 
army, travelling around with it as a nurse. 
Many of the soldiers had been watched and 
comforted by her, and they were all loud in 
her praise. Wherever her services were most 
needed, there she always appeared, and so well 
and kindly did she perform them, that the 
suffering men looked upon her asa visiting 
angel. All this did not help to make me feel 
happier ; on the contrary, I felt like cursing 
my own fate in refusing her proffered love. I 
knew from her words in the tent that she 
loved me; but my pride had kept me from re- 
peating my love to her. 

‘* Gradually, as the war came toa close, 
there came an insatiable desire over me to see 
Edith again. My love was eating out my life, 
and I could find no pleasure without her pres- 
ence. As soon as the army returned North 
and disbanded, I hastened to make inquiries 
about the Southern nurse, who was well 
known throughout many of the States. I 
soon found her address, and, without waiting 
for further information, I started South to look 
for her. 

‘* My efforts were notin vain. The address 
was found, and one day I called upon her, 
and in the most humble terms | told her the 
story of my love. She listened until I had 
finished, and then, in her old imperious way, 
she said : 

*** John, you know not what you are saying 
—to whom you are talking. 1 am the wife of 
another man.’ 

‘* Her words seemed to daze me, and I 
reeled backward, as if ready to fall. The room 
seemed to swim around, and everything be- 
came black. 

‘** John,’ she said, in tones of agony and 
remorse, ‘forgive me. I thought that you had 
ceased to love me, that you despised me. I 
heard of your bravery frequently, and I con- 
cluded that all was over between us. Then I 
became the wife of the surgeon in our army ; 
he loved me, and was good to me.’ 

‘**QOh, Edith!’ I cried, recovering myself, 
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‘ I have loved you and longed for you since we 
parted. 1 wasa fool and a bear ; but good-by.’ 

‘* T seized her extended hand and pressed it 
passionately to my lips. Then I hurried forth 
from the house and from my own land. I 
roamed from country to country, trying to for- 
get my sorrow ; but wherever I went it followed 
me. I frequently longed to return here to my 
old village, but I kept my resolution never to 
I con- 
tracted this disease, which is now hurrying me 
to the grave, in India, and I feel that my 
hours are but few. But it is pleasant to die 
here, within sight of my old home, and in 


see it again until I was ready to die. 





WOMAN’S TEARS. 


such good hands, ”’ ago. Her life was made happy to the very 
As the patient finished his story, he last. Her grave is in the church cemetery,’’ 
turned his sunken eyes toward me, with Our consumptive patient lived but a few 4 
a world of thankfulness in them. I was days after this, and when we buried him I 
sitting by his side, pale and ghostly: His found upon his person the picture of a young 
story had so affected me that I could not woman, in whose features I found a strong 
speak at first. confirmation of my terrible suspicion. 
““Who did Miss Warner marry ?’’ 1 asked It was the picture of my dead wife! 
finally, in a husky voice. 
a 
; WOMAN’S TEARS. 
By Rospert Ocpen Fow er. 
\ The fountain of a woman’s tears 
Lies closer to her heart than man’s. 
; She lives by moments, he by years ; 
She pities where he looks askance. 
; First she to act the Christian part, 
’ Keener to feel for grief and pain ; 
il Perchance it is because her heart 


Is less a stranger to her brain. 


Howbeit—’ tis womanly to weep, 

And her sweet, sudden tears oft shame 
Our better selves from torpid sleep 

To win a purer, nobler name. 


Dear, tender, tear-dimmed, woman eyes ! 
How oft your tender, pitying tears 
Have lifted from us, garment-wise, 
The pent-up bitterness of years ! 


How oft your tears in some dark day, 
Down dropping, sweet as scented thyme, 

On our rough hearts, have kissed away 

The stain of some intended crime ! 


‘I do not know the surgeon’s name; | 
never inquired,’’ he replied, looking intently 
at me. 

‘* Her name in the army? What was that? 
Did she call herself Edith Warner there?’ ] 
gasped, quickly. 

‘* No, I believe not,’’ replied the sick man; 
‘* she went by the name of Annie Murray.” 

I was so shocked by the terrible revelation 
Then § 


as the patient’s voice came feebly to my ears, 


that I sat for minutes without moving. 


asking if I ever knew the woman, I replied as 
gently as possible : 
** Yes; she died in this village a short time 
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I1V.—GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


[The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and are 
protected by copyright in every instance.—Epiror, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. ] 


DaLEHAM GarDENs, Lonpoy, ) 
October 9, 1886. { 

A tour through Great Britain under the 
convoy of a public lecturer doubtless enables 
one to gather much that will long be remem- 
bered with great pleasure and profit. But such 
a journey scarcely furnishes facilities for pre- 
paring descriptions that will interest the reading 
public or stand the test of its criticism. Such 
impressions are gained by forced marches and 
continual change of place, never long enough 
stationary for one to be certain that the impres- 
sions can be depended on. In the nature of 
the case, however, this must be so, and leniency 
must be exercised by the reader. The first 
lecture appointment took us to Bristol, the 
home of Robert Hall, and if not the birth- 
place of Southey, at least a place where he was 
often at home. Our track lay through a sec- 
tion in many respects very different from any 
we had passed over before. It isa most charm- 
ing partof thecountry. Indeed, we have seen 
none of the mother country that was not so, 
but in some parts there are points peculiarly 
attractive. Yet in all the farming and agri- 
cultural portions one cannot fail to observe 
that every step of progress has been obtained 
by hard toil and most careful management, in 
which New England is very similar. And 
well have these fields repaid the labor put upon 
them. The great neatness of the farms is very 
noticeable. The well-trimmed hedges that di- 
vide the fields and protect them on the road- 
side are always fresh and green. 

Then the wonderful richness and abundance 
of the pasturage, and the innumerable cattle 
and sheep scattered over hill and dale, in the 
midst of such lavish supplies. In America we 
have large tracts of pasturage and of no mean 
quality, sufficient to keep our animals in good, 
serviceable condition ; but they must work to 
get it. With all due respect and love for Eng- 


land, to the driving, untiring Yankee, whose 
days and hours are never long enough to ac- 
complish half that he is actively planning, 
some of the English customs seem a little 
slow. They rise late, have breakfast late, go 
to their business late, though we judge do not 
stay late over it. 

Our short stay of only a day and a night in 
Bristol, at the delightful residence of friends, 
was all that genuine hospitality could bring 
us. The house, beautifully situated, com- 
manding extensive views of the surrounding 
country, with most attractive gardens and large 
hot-houses furnishing every variety of such fruits 
and flowers as could not yet be ripened in the 
open air, gave us our first actual experience of 
the country residence of an English gentle- 
man, and fully corroborated our impressions 
founded on many descriptions which we had 
read. We confess we left this lovely home 
and charming inmates with great reluctance 
the next morning, to begin our acquaintance 
with English hotel life. 

After leaving Bristol we took the cars for 
Cardiff, the metropolis of Wales, and found 
we were passing through rugged but most 
interesting scenery. Here we began to see 
the beautiful purple heather. We have seen 
it in our greenhouses, but to know its real 
beauty it must be seen on its native heaths. 

Cardiff Castle, the most important relic of 
the ancient history of the place, is now owned 
by the Marquis of Bute. Ever since it came 
under his care he has given much time, thought, 
and money to restore this interesting monu- 
We did not at- 
tempt to go over the building, but hearing it 


ment of the ancient days. 


described by those who did, have regretted ever 
since our lack of strength to do so. Nothing 
can be more beautiful and grand than the new 
tower since it has come under its present 
owner's care, 
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Nottingham Castle is built on a high bluff 
from which the whole country for miles can be 
seen, and a most lovely view it is, with much 
to interest, even if the castle itself has not 
sufficient attractions. Sherwood Forest, famous 
for the wild adventures of Robin Hood, is close 
by. And here Lord Byron lived and was edu- 
cated. We cannot but wonder if the vicinity of 
this famous forest and the unruly spirits who 
gathered about Robin Hood had any influence 
on his lordship’s character. 

Nottingham lace, well known everywhere, is 
siaiaiaiiaei here. A severe storm prevented 
our accepting an invitation to visit the factory, 
but we were told that many varieties of this 
lace had been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that experts acknowledged it difficult to 
distinguish between it and real point lace. 

At Hanley-on-Stoke we found the Minton 
and Wedgwood potteries (a large statue of 
Wedgwood, who originated this ware, was 
placed close by our window) ; but we were 
more specially interested in the china fac- 
tories. ‘Through the courtesy of the pro- 
prietor of one of the largest factories, we were 
shown over the whole establishment, from the 
yard where the work begins to the elegant and 
spacious wareroom where the work is pre- 
sented in its perfect state. 
On ‘* Bank Holiday,’’ 


banks are shut and work suspended, and _lect- 


August 2d, when the 


ures also, we went to the English lakes. 
Everything connected with the lakes was lovely 
but the weather, which was detestable. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth are buried here. 
Dr. Arnold and Miss Martineau have lived 
near where we were staying, but what is the 
comfort of fine scenery, charming drives, and 
bewitching lakes, with all the other attractions 


usually provided in first-class watering-places, 


if the weather will be cold, raw, chilly, and 
stormy at the most inappropriate season of the 
year, leaving nothing but severe colds as the 
most prominent fact to be remembered of our 
visit ? 

At Bradford we visited the plush factories, 
and were most kindly taken through one of the 
establishments, and saw the peculiar and very 
interesting manner in which plush and velvet 
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are manufactured. 


Plush is very much worn 
in England by young and old ; and remem- 
bering how much more durable it is for con- 
stant wear than silk or woolen goods, and that it 
is here cheaper, even at the first cost, than some 
of the most desirable woolens, we are not 
surprised that it is so extensively used. But 
the expense of passing our Custom House will 
not bring it into general use with us in Ameri- 
ca until there is a much-to-be-desired change 
in that direction. 

Retracing our _ to Liverpool between 
the work hours, we had the great pleasure of 
visiting the neice Exhibition, then open, 
but must not linger over what has been so 
often described in the papers. 

We went into a gypsy home while at the ex- 
hibition—a long tent, similar to our prairie 
wagons, only much larger, longer, and wider. 
Rugs and carpets were laid on the ground. A 
few chairs were seen for visitors, but all the 
family sat on the ground or carpets which 
covered it. Boxes and baskets were placed 
neatly round the sides of the tent, containing, 
we presume, their garments, blankets, and bed- 
ding perhaps. The mother and three daugh- 
ters were all who were in the tent when we 
came in. They greeted us very politely, but 
the husband did most of the talking. The 
mother rose from the carpet when we entered, 
and after speaking a few words went to the 
far end of the tent and took jewelry from a 
box, which she handed to each of the daugh- 
ters to put on, while she adorned herself in the 
same manner. 

The man told us that his — nts had 
occupied that same tent and brought up all 
their children in it; then ae his father 
married he brought his bride there, and in it 
he and all his brothers and sisters were born. 
At his marriage, he also brought his wife to 
this ancient tent, and all his children were 
born there. The death of the old people, as 
old age overtook them in the course of time, 
ve presume made room for the younger gener- 
ation. Everything looked neat and cleanly, 
but how generation after generation managed 

live with no other home is a great mystery. 

At Chester we had the privilege of visiting 
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the palace of the Duke of Westminster, located 
in this section of the country. The grounds 
For lack of 


time we could only drive through that part of 


are eight by ten miles in extent. 


the estate which surrounds the palace. The 
splendid old oaks and wonderfully fine trees 
which we have seen in all parts of England 
have been a source of perpetual enjoyment to 
us, and on this princely estate they are mag- 
nificent. 

The palace, surrounded by gardens of great 
beauty, had been opened the day before we 
came for guests, and the servants were busily 
engaged in covering the furniture and closing 
the splendid apartments ; but we were allowed 
to walk through them all. They were bewil- 
dering in extent and royal magnificence, beau- 
tiful as fairyland, yet we left glad at heart that 
If the 


those gorgeous rooms had _ been 


they constituted no part of our home. 
silence of 
broken by merry voices, enlivened by happy 
faces and friendly smiles, they might have lett 
a less sad impression ; but we came away feel- 
ing sorry for the owner. 

We doubt if the Duke of Westminster resides 
inany of his palaces. A large fine mansion 
stands some distance from the palace, but within 
sight, and we were told that when in that section 
of his large possessions the duke and family 
made their home there. But what can people 
in such a position as the Duke of Westminster 
know of home ! 

Rare old city of Chester! A man may 
travel all over Great Britain and see nothing 
half so fine as the mouldering old walls and 
towers of this venerable city, or look upon any- 
thing halt so fair as the prospect of vale and 
mountain-wooded headland and spire-pointed 
plain that surrounds it. 

A large part of the old Roman walls which 
once surrounded the city are still standing and 
are kept with care. We walked a mile or 
more on them, after having first ascended to 
the mouldering old turret at the head of this 
ancient wall. We climbed up the stone step 
so worn as to be difficult of access, and stood 
at the narrow window overlooking the deep 
moat where Charles I. stood and saw his army 
defeated by Cromwell. 
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A very fine hotel in Chester is among the 
possessions of the Duke of Westminster, but 
that is a modern invention. The quaint old 
buildings, with small windows and tiny panes of 
glass, are far more interesting. Bishop Loyd's 
house, in which he died in 1615, is one of the 
most curious, Carved in the most grotesque 
and fanciful manner from the highest point in 
the gable to the very bottom of the building, 
it exhibits a profusion of ornament, eccen- 
tricity of design, not to be fourid in any other 
region, certainly not among the other very 
quaint buildings of Chester. 

In York we saw the Yorkminster Cathedral, 
the oldest and among the finest in England, 
the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the 
Museum of Roman Antiquities. Here Philip 
Sidney was educated. Here Constantine the 
Great was born, and many objects of interest 
are found which there was no time to enjoy. 

Carnarvon, where the Prince of Wales was 
born, was seen only as we flew past in the cars ; 
the fine cathedral at Carlisle, Northampton, 
where the ancestors of Washington, Garfield, 
and Longfellow lived, was within a few miles ot 
the hotel where we stayed, but we pass on to 
Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury is built on two hills, which grad- 
ually rise from the river Severn. It is an im- 
portant river in England, and the chief river in 
Wales. There is much of interest in Shrews- 
bury. We saw the castle which guards the 
only place accessible to an enemy, it having 
natural defences in every other point; the 
house where Charles I. spent one night when 
seeking to escape, and among many curious 
and very old buildings, the church where the 
old Shrewsbury clock still stands, 

Scarborough and Torquay are two of the most 
beautiful watering-places in Great Britain, and 
the memory of the pleasure and interest con- 
nected with them and the friends we found 
there, who so cordially ministered to our 
constant enjoyment, will never be forgotten. 

Exeter, with its grand cathedral; Plymouth 
on the river Hoe, the harbor from which the 
Pilgrim Fathers bade farewell to England and 
came to ‘‘ the wild New England shores,’’ 
can only be mentioned, 
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Salisbury Cathedral, with its spire four hun- 
dred feet high, surrounded by remarkable fine 
old oaks and cedars of Lebanon, is among the 
finest of all the cathedrals. We confess that 
those splendid trees, which are doubtless older 
than the grand old building, were to us objects 
of equal interest. Man built the cathedral with 
its lofty spire, but only God could build such 
trees, 

In Southampton Dr Watts wrote his hymns 
and spiritual songs. On the beach before our 
window Canute was seated and commanded 
the tide, which was rolling in nearer and nearer 
to his feet, to stop its onward course, and it re- 
fused obedience. His courtiers claimed that 
he had omnipotent power, but the unmanage- 
able waves defied him, and he thus rebuked 
his flatterers for their folly. 

At Portsmouth our hotel, overlooking the 
Channel, gave us a full view of Lord Nelson’s 
flagship, the Victory, on which he died. It is 
permanently anchored there, a_ perpetual 
memorial of his death. 

Stormy weather and limited time gave us 
but a glimpse of Scotland, which from child- 
hood we had longed to see, 

Fair Ellen’s Isle, overshadowed by the stern 
Bemeune, in the middle of a narrow inlet of 
Loch Katrine, 

** still and deep, 

Affording scarce such breadth of brine 

As served the wild duck’s brood to swim.” 
the Trosach and 

‘* the copse wood gray, 

That waved and wept on Loch Achray”’ 
—all these, so often imagined and desired, we 
were obliged to see from afar or not at all. 
How often, in reading Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’’ we have tried to picture the wild pass 
through which Roderick Dhu piloted Fitz- 
James. 

But reluctantly leaving all these most inter- 
esting places, we stopped a day or two in Edin- 
burgh. Here we visited the castle, part of 
which was built by David II. between 1368 
and 1371. The donjon, or keep, is sixty feet 
above the summit of the rock on which the 
castle stands. Wecannot imagine by what art 
or skill that castle was built more than five 


hundred years ago, when the skill and imple. 
ments needed were far below what are now 
thought important. As one approaches, the 
sides are perpendicular solid rock of immense 
height, how many feet from the bottom to 
where the foundations are laid we could not 
ascertain. On the side overlooking the city 
the entrance is guarded by soldiers. The only 
approach to the castle is by a fine spacious 
glacis or esplanade on the east, about one hun- 
dred yards by one hundred and fifty. Previ- 
ous to 1753 this approach was only a steep 
narrow ridge, but now, although steep, it has 
been made comfortable and developed with 
much skill. 

We were allowed to go into the castle and 
to the room where Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned, and where her son, afterward 
James I., was born; and that small room, 
from which, after he became king and was 
himself imprisoned, he was let down in a basket 
through the one small window and escaped. 

We also saw the house in which Effie Dean 
lived, still kept in good repair, and standing 
overshadowed by some of the fine residences 
in that direction. 

But we must draw toward our close, and 
leave many other places that were most inter- 
esting unnoticed—Dundee, Aberdeen, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, where we were 
royally entertained. 

And now we bid farewell to dear old Eng- 
land, to bonnie Scotland, that we have loved 
from our earliest childhood, to rugged, quaint, 
delightful, home-like Wales, to their rich, green 
fields, their steep, rocky mountain sides, with 
‘*sunny glades and gentle slopes between,” 
and the generous, hospitable people whose 
memory will now be doubly dear to us. We 
gladly turn our faces homeward, but the glad- 
ness is tempered with a little more heartache 
than is comfortable at leaving so much that is 
dear and most lovable. We are indebted to 
this charming country and the dear friends we 
have found here for four months of great pleas- 
ure and happiness, and in saying farewell we 
leave sincere and loyal love behind, and from 
our heart we pray, ‘‘ God bless our mother 


country !”’ 
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SALMAGUNDI. 


In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

As was announced in the two last issues of 
Tue Brooxtyn MaGazine, the balloting upon 
the question of ‘‘ Which Is the Ablest Ameri- 
can Newspaper ?”’ was closed on October 20th 
last, and all votes received previous to that date 
have been duly recorded. We now take 
pleasure in announcing the final vote : 


, 


ew Vouk Times 5. icseveaccaveccDB¥Q 
Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean’’ ....... ites ie 
ew York “Tribune”. .4.6.66.424.0cs O50 
New York ** Herald” *:..ccconnuave sce. FOR 
BOSON STAG essisie dices SANs eaters 649 
Louisville ‘* Courier-Journal ’’......... 602 
mee Vor * Wake siivecesiecccccas OF 


Philadelphia ‘‘ Times’’.......... cise SS 
BORON OMNODS. =o \s.isinaeneewe neue eee 
NeW OUKS SUR ailscresceameen® a exe 247 
Chitaco "DARE 650 asctenaatesiow sn OO 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican’’ ............ 209 
Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial-Gazette’ ..... 192 
Y 

Bromkipa “* Bagie iiscsscwxeccecesen 106 
Boston. “* Advertiser’. <<6sis6 sees wes 
ROHIDA RO) ING WSS + chia warrieicie eGcarard eral a 106 
San Francisco ‘* Chronicle’’........... 154 
Washington ** Star’. .isscces cows Te 
Botton * Transctipt” .. -a.scccscesess 146 
PN ON an cna paeksienauwe ere 7: 
Sen "TNE oc aisid ve caednwuess os) TAR 
Philadelphia. ** Press” .....00cesces oss 4399 
Washinton ** Pas” vcs svecccscves . 192 
New York ‘‘ Graphic’... ... jesw cece ee 
New Orleans ‘* Picayune’’......... isin, TS 

7 
Hartford ‘‘ Courant’’..... Oa = 2 
Philadelphia ‘* Ledger’’.......0ccseces UII 
Atlanta ‘* Constitution” .............. 108 
Pailadeiphia “* Record” 0.600066 6600. » tO 


Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune’’.............. 92 
New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat’’....... 86 
St. Louis ‘‘ Post Dispatch” ........... 81 
Cleveland ** Lendet”’ i. cccsscccccceces FF 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post’’........... 73 
Cacinnes * Enquirer’. .....20.5:.0.5 & 





Providence ‘‘ Journal’’..... (caminnges Se 
New York ‘‘ Mail and Express’’ ...... » 55 
Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier’. .... 52 
St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat’’......... 47 
Baltimore ** American’’........... 3s) 83 
trenver “THR. ncieccacsscicae 40 
St Paul “Globe? <d.ecss scans eet TT 
San rancisco” “Cally 7... scasiseares Sas 39 
Rs ew de cae ee ents 38 
St. Louis ‘*‘ Republican”......... ‘eo ae 
San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin’’ ............ 34 
i ee ee er 
Washington ‘‘ Republican” ........... 30 
eee Ca TM kee ceiesscuses 


me Pa * Plone PV. ccscscisice 36 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Bulletin’...... sevesees 2G 
New York ‘‘ Journal of Commerce’’.... 13 





MOG BINGE o.oo sie deiosseoer ewe ChE 
Detroit Pree wPREss sss awicesarncsees ws 9 
Portland: “Oregonian os seteiiicd ccoccen 8 
Newark ‘‘ Advertiser’’............ ant C90 
a ee re Reise ee 
Brooklyn ‘‘ Union’? ....... panned sees 4 
OEE Baza 1c Se ae i 
Philadelphia ‘‘ North-American’’....... 3 
machen ** State”. a cscasceesd aces ‘ I 
ram Ne. cascesexws iLoniuns 1 
Louisville ‘* Commercial’... ......... I 
Pe Ns i sinsseaccces iu’ I 
New York ‘‘ Commercial-Advertiser’’.. . I 
po a ee ee ree I 
Galvestone "NEWS! 2. sis Oa. sleWeein dies I 
Salt Lake City ‘‘ Deseret News” ....... I 

gos), | Come eee re ee 


Mention is due to a roll of names received 
by us signed by 4833 citizens of St. Louis in 
favor of the ‘‘ Republican’’ of that city. We 
have been unable, however, to convince our- 
selves that these votes could in justice to the 
other papers be properly recorded in favor of 
the journal named in the above result, since the 
expression of opinion thus secured cannot be 
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considered as spontaneous, or in accordance 
with our original purpose. 

The discussion was commenced in the July 
issue of THE Brookityn MaGazine, in answer 
to a suggestion made in a published letter 
from several New York and Boston journalists. 
From the beginning, the controversy excited a 
lively interest in every part of the United 
States, extending even to the countries of 
Europe. With each month, this public inter- 
est increased, and from every quarter of the 
country we received words of encouragement 
in the novel undertaking. That this public 
interest, so cordially manifested, has gratified 
us, we need hardly say. The total vote 
reached, as announced above, has exceeded 
our most glowing anticipations, and that we 
are now enabled to announce a total vote of 
such substantial dimensions is more pleasant 
to us than we can here express. ‘To our read- 
ers and friends who have made it possible for 
us to attain this flattering result, we are deep- 
ly grateful, and their cordial co-operation will 
long remain with us as a pleasant remem- 
brance. To the press of this country we are 
likewise indebted, and we return our hearty 
thanks for the wide additional audience we 
have been able to reach through the many 
and kind notices given the progress of the dis- 
cussion. 

As to the importance of the decision reached 
by this controversy, it is not for us to speak. 
Its significance cannot, however, be overlooked. 
While the total vote of 12,054 represents, of 
course, but a very small percentage of news- 
paper readers in America, the number is suffi- 
ciently large to warrant its being accepted as a 
valuable criterion of opinion as to the relative 
positions held by the great American daily 
newspapers in the public mind. 

To the New York ‘‘ Times,’’ the successful 
journal, we extend our cordial congratulations, 
and our best wishes that it may long continue 
to merit the compliment here bestowed. The 
positions held by many of the other journals 
imply compliments none the less high in that 
they should have been so conducted as to 
warrant the suffrage bestowed upon them by 
their readers throughout the country. 
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ORNAMENTS OF ALGERIAN WOMEN. 
The dress of the Algerian woman hangs very 
loosely about the arms, which are always bare, 
Sometimes a red band, which passes in a loop 
over each shoulder and crosses at the back, 
where it is ornamented with little red tassels, 
When the 
arms are raised, the loose drapery hanging 


keeps the dress closer to the figure. 


through the loops has much the appearance of 
Shoulder- 
pins are very much worn and are made of silver, 


the full sleeve of the Italian peasant. 


often enriched with coral and enamels, resem- 
bling an Irish brooch. ‘These pins are some- 
times connected with a chain, to the centre of 
which is suspended a little metal box, enam- 
elled, and containing scent. On the head is 
worn a little peaked bonnet, like the French 
cap of liberty. It is made by doubling in 
half, lengthwise, a broad silk band, and sewing 
up one side. Itis kept in its place by a second 
kerchief, bound round and knotted behind, 
Many women allow their hair to wave free, or 
confine it simply with a fillet. A frequent 
ornament is a round silver brooch with an 
opening in the centre crossed by apin. Bosses 
of coral, as well as knobs of silver, which latter 
have a very pearl-like effect, are dotted about 
it. They are effective pieces of jewelry, and 
with the sun shining on them glisten like 
moons. ‘They are not adopted till a woman 
becomes a mother. On the birth of a girl, 
the brooch is worn between the breasts ; on 
the birth of a boy, it is raised, and gleams 
above the forehead. When a wife is disobedi- 
ent, and is beaten by her husband, the brooch 
is often undone by the woman and dashed to 
the ground at his feet. There is another head 
ornament, handsomer than this. It cunsists 
of a central silver brooch over the forehead, 
and side brooches above the temples, enriched 
in the same style, and with rows of silver 
gleaming semispheres completely encircling 
the head, and forms a glittering tiara fit fora 
princess. Necklaces are made of beads and 
coral, and also of cloves and sweet-smelling 
paste, but a. handsomer and more charac- 
teristic sort is a row of square silver boxes, 
containing scents, strung together with pieces 
of coral, 
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SPORTIVENESS IN - MINISTERS. 


By Cuarites H. Roserts. 


Some biographer of Thackeray tells of an 
occasion when that great man was enticed to 
an evening party, at which a guest bored the 
company into wretchedness by reading a tedi- 
ous paper. In the midst of the agony the 
genial novelist glided into an adjoining room, 
and there, quite unseen by all save the unfort- 
unate gentleman who had brought him to the 
questionable entertainment, went through the 
pantomime of throwing that individual down, 
and stabbing him to death with a paper-knife. 

Of much the same favor is the story of the 
actor who, in the most thrilling and tragic crisis 
of the play, relieved his feelings by grotesque 
and horrible grimaces at his comrades in the 
wings. Buta less violent illustration of the uses 
of an emotional escape-valve is the performance 
of an honored and gifted minister of the pres- 
ent day, who varies the earnest drudgery of 
preaching to a weekly audience by playful mid- 
week forays into journalism. No cab-horse, full 
of the responsibilities of human freight, and 
reflections upon a seductive paddock at home, 
could perform his duties with more decorous 
and satisfactory precision than does this rever- 
end worker his appointed task ; but no sooner 
is the curtain rung down, or, to be more con- 
sistent, no sooner is the harness removed and 
hung upon its proper peg, than we see the 
twinkle of his frolicksome heels in the journal- 
istic lot. 

The off duty gayety of yet another minister 
takes the form of a frank, easy, and jocose 
manner. Without being undignified, he is 
exceedingly happy in social intercourse. But 
while his levity is never intentionally carried 
into the pulpit, his sermons therein being un- 
usually reverent and earnest, while he has 
written during the last year some of the most 
thoughtful editorials of the time, and has been 
in them one of the strongest and most fearless 
defenders of political and moral honesty, his 
usefulness bids fair to be paralyzed in one 


quarter at least by an invidious whisper which 
indicates the constant danger of the parson of 
It is said the minister is coarse ! 


sportive habit. 
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It is alleged--nay, it is certainly proved that 
this unfortunate man used, in a sermon 
preached in a church of much respectability, 
It is, indeed, 
asserted with some spirit by his defenders that 


the certain term ‘‘ molasses.’’ 
the church in question was not irretrievably 
; that its walls 
were not unused to words of rude strength and 
plain meaning. 


desecrated by the expression 


It is also observed that words 
of the grocer’s vocabulary, such as ‘‘ bushel ”’ 
and grain of ‘‘ mustard seed,’’ were used by 
another preacher of considerable note and of 
some following ; but we have no interest in the 
defence. Its existence proves the point. 
However effectively one minister may use his 
wit in ridiculing error, however advantageous 
to, church work another may make the gracious 
gift of geniality, it will require care to prevent 
the odor of waggery from ascending the pulpit 
stairs, 

If either have worn the cap and bells of the 
jester, let him beware lest the audience see 
these symbols only, and ignore the parson’s 
gown. That common disposition to meet a 
wit half way, to see fun in his most serious and 
innocent remark—the fortune of the ordinary 
humorist—becomes the parson’s bane, A 
careless word, used out of its ordinary signifi- 
cation, a halting expression, any trifle will 
bring the ever-ready smile. 

But shall the sinning preacher be condemned 
Shall the earlier 
‘“benefit of clergy’’ be exchanged for a pen- 


for his occasional lapse ? 


alty, and more, rather than less, exacted from 
the cloth? The danger is real; but is not 
honest mirth and genial humor too precious 
to be tabooed, even to ministers? Their off- 
duty hours, at least, can scarcely be better 
employed. We pray that no swelling Sidney 
Smith who reads these lines may be nipped in 
the tender bud by the frost of these careless 
sentences, 
be repressed, nor wit, for a sentiment, to be 
mustered out of service. Humor, indeed, is 
as keen a blade as logic, and fails of use only 
because most workmen do not have it among 


Good-fellowship is not lightly to 


their tools. 
It is the quick stab of the dagger to the pow- 
erful but slow convolution of the anaconda. 


Its process, too, is less cumbrous. 
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But a turn of the wrist, and it is done; and 
when once done, how effectually done! 
Truth may survive its stroke ; but slight is the 
chance of setting up again the limp form of 
error upon which humor has once done its 
work. The blade hath surely been given its 
possessor for a use. Use it, then, but with 


discretion. It hath the double edge. 


WHAT GIRLS SHOULD READ. 
By Lucu WInNTzER. 


A sad mistake on the part of the maid 
When from school duties she is free, 
Is to take a long historic course, 
With works on philosophy. 


When a maiden sits down with book in hand, 
And determines to read it through, 
Although it is tedious and rather dry, 
It shows us what energy’ll do. 


Now, if instead of perusing those books 
Which are yellow and blurred with age, 

You would pick up a current magazine, 
And carefully read each page, 


e 


You would get more knowledge, and better, 
too, 
Than you could in the other way. 
I’ve tried it myself, and I know it is true, 
And I’ve seen it proved every day. 


The novels which sell the most in stores, 
By the light writers of the day, 

Are trashy ; but those in the magazines 
Are picked from the best, they say. 


I would not advise a young girl to spend 
All her time at classical books, : 

For a strain too great on a damsel’s brain 
Will ruin her health and good looks. 


But if at novels she lingers all day, 
The result will be plainly shown ; 

The mind requires more nourishing food, 
And would starve on fiction alone. 


Now, if you would find the right thing to do, 
Mix your reading with prudence and care ; 

The best works and topics of interest, too, 
In a magazine all are there. 


So take my advice, and patronize 

The magazines of the day ; 
And then, if you find my method unwise, 
Why, just try the other way. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN TURKEY. 

All weddings in Turkey, among Turks, 
whether in provinces or cities, are arranged by 
old women, and are complicated, tedious 
affairs. The bridegroom holds féte several 
days at his‘home for his men friends, and the 
prospective bride at her home with her young 
friends—girls, of course. The night before the 
wedding the married women of her acquaint- 
ance come and eat the married woman’s din- 
ner with her, which consists principally, as 
Sam Weller would say, of a ‘‘ swarry’’ of leg 
of mutton and trimmings. The next day the 
bride is taken to the bridegroom’s house ina 
sedan chair, with a retinue of slaves carrying 
her wedding presents on trays on their heads, 
covered with colored tarletane. The proces- 
The bride’s 
female relatives are also there in the new harem 
until nightfall, and they retire to their homes, 
leaving the bride sitting on a sort of throne, 


sion is sometimes quite imposing. 


veiled. The bridegroom is then admitted, and 
he is to throw himself at the bride’s feet and 
offer her his wedding present of some hand- 
some jewelry, and beg her to raise her veil and 
strike him blind by her beauty. Sometimes 
he is struck dumb by her ugliness, for he never 
looks on her face until after the wedding. 
When a babe is born in any house there is 
great rejoicing if it be a boy, less if a girl. 
The wife is proud for awhile ; but Turkish 
women are not good mothers. 
child-like themselves. 
a Sultan, they fire seven guns ; when a boy, 
twenty-one. The boys die early ; the girls are 


They are too 
When a girl is born to 


more apt to live. This is supposed to bea 
divine interposition of Providence to prevent 
too many claimants to the throne. Babies are 
dressed like mummies in swaddling-clothes for 
six months ; then the boys are put in trousers, 
sometimes in generals’ or colonels’ uniforms, 
regularly made. 

When the Sultan takes a wife no ceremony 
is considered necessary more than to present 
The new Sultan inherits all the 


widows and slaves of his predecessor, and every 


his bride. 


year of his reign, at the feast of the Ramazan, 
he receives a new one from his mother, and 
takes any other girl or woman to his harem 

























who happens to strike his fancy. Slaves who 
become mothers are instantly promoted to the 
rank of Sultana. Six months before the feast 
of Ramazan, the Valide Sultana orders that all 
the young candidates be brought to her, and 
she chooses fifteen and sometimes more of the 
lot. These are immediately put under diet 
and training, and at the beginning of the 
great feast she again chooses, and this time the 
choice is final. At the evening of the ap- 
pointed day the Sultan, upon retiring, finds 
his new bride standing nude, with folded 
hands and lowered eyes, at the foot of his bed. 
After he has retired she must lift the bed- 
clothes at the foot and crawl into bed in 
that way as a sign of subjection. Afterward 
the rest of the girls who were candidates are 
brought before the Sultan, and if any please 
him they are at once installed in a suite of 
apartments, slaves and all, and they have as 
good a chance of being legitimate Sultanas as 
the Valide herself. 

All these women must be supported, each 
one as well as the other, in their capricious 
idleness, until it is no wonder the country is 
bankrupt. One woman will want her apart- 
ments furnished @ /a Franca, and then they 
must all have the same. She will want some- 
thing—for instance, as really happened in the 
winter of 1874, a summer garden built on piles 
out into the Bosphorus, and this must be fin- 
ished in three days! There was a dearth of 
money in the treasury, the ice and snow lay 
thick everywhere, there were no materials ob- 
tainable ; in short, it was impossible. But, 
because he did not do it, the High Chamber- 
lain lost his place. These women are no 
more capable of reasoning than a child, and 
when they want a thing done it must be, even 
if it is an impossibility. 

Girls arrive at legal majority at nine years of 
age, and are frequently married at ten. Chil- 
dren of twelve and thirteen are often seen 
with babies of their own. They are old at 
twenty-five. The old Turkish women have a 
hard lot of it. Beyond a respect for age which 
they contrive to inspire by tooth and_ nail 
among other wives younger than they, their 
lives are not happy. Still, they are provided 
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for, and as long as a man lives he feeds his 
family, one and all alike ; but if he dies, the 
young wives go to different men, whom they 
know by reputation or through their wives, and 
offer themselves as auxiliary wives, and are 
The old ones are 
then cared for by charity, through the imaums, 
or priests, who gather them into the different 
charitable institutions. 


soon provided for again. 


The laws which govern Turks in domestic life 
have their good qualities, and are calculated 
to protect the women as far as possible. The 
husband is regarded as a sort of universal father 
to his family. There is no such thing suppos- 
able as for him to wrong his wife or wives, but 
the wife’s sin is at all times punishable with 
death at his hands without question from the 
authorities. 
hands, and can throw her into the Bosphorus, 


He holds his wife’s life in his 


if he wants to, by saying that she has done 
wrong. ‘The husband can divorce his wife by 
simply standing in front of her and holding his 
hands over her head and saying, ‘‘ I divorce 
thee.’ 
They can make up and live together again, 


’ 


She then must return to her parents. 


but if he sends her away a second time he can 
never take her back, unless that she be married 
by the Imaum to some other man, and live 
with him twenty-four hours. This is to dis- 
courage quarrelling and too frequent divorces. 





IN A DUTCH PRISON. 


A prison in Holland is rather an embellish- 
ment than a disfigurement to a town, at least 
such is the fine new penitentiary at Leeu- 
warden, one of the most famous prisons in 
Holland, and a model of its kind. It is com- 
pletely built of stone, bricks, and iron, conse- 
quently fire-proof ; staircases, halls, and work- 
shops are built with mathematical precision and 
in such manner as to permit of constant sur- 
veillance. The yards are large and spacious, 
all the rooms whitewashed from top to bottom 
and well ventilated, the inner and outer walls 
even bearing witness to the proverbial Dutch 
cleanliness. The steps and passages are 
equally clean, and you would look in vain for 
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a soiled spot or grain of dust. Not a cracked 
or tarnished pane of glass can be found in the 
whole building. Everything is washed, 
brushed, and waxed with a care we might well 
envy in many of our American homes. The 
dormitories are regularly scrubbed every day 
and well ventilated. Their aspect is, however, 
curious. Each consists of a large white- 
washed, asphait-floored room, in the centre of 
which is an immense iron-trellised cage, armed 
on the inside with spikes. This cage is divided 
into over one hundred cells, each separated 
by sheet-iron walls ; each has its bed, consist- 
ing of a thin mattress, a pillow, a pair of sheets 
of coarse texture, and two coverlets. Each 
night the prisoners are locked in these narrow 
cells, and thus repose perfectly isolated from 
each other. All around the dormitory run 
iron water-pipes, with taps fixed at intervals, 
at which the convicts are supposed to perform 
their ablutions. Water is general throughout 
the whole prison, and is to be met with on 
each story. Baths, which the prisoners are 
compelled to make use of at stated times, are 
on the ground floor. The prisoners have three 
meals per day. In the morning, lukewarm 
milk and water and a piece of dry bread ; at 
midday, a soup composed of vegetables ; in 
the evening, coffee and brown bread. Some- 
times they are allowed a small quantity of 
meat, but more often bacon. The prisoners, 
however, can improve upon this food by the 
money they earn. They have, in fact, a small 
interest in their work, four-sixths of which is at 
their disposal, the balance being very properly 
capitalized and handed to them on their dis- 
missal. Everything is conducted with military 
discipline in a Dutch prison, which allows 
neither of ill-will nor question. The dun- 
geons, a kind of subterranean cells, are for the 
unruly, and irons for the mutinous. No con- 
versation is allowed between the prisoners dur- 
ing hours of work. Perfect order prevails, as 
a rule, and attempts at escape are events un- 
known. Criminals are not made much of, as 
they are in Some instances in our country ; 
they are prisoners, and as such they are treated, 
whether the offence committed is great or 
small. 
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FIRST SINGING OF “‘HOME, SWEET 
HOME.” 


Perhaps the most thrilling quarter of an 
hour of John Howard Payne’s life was that 
when Jenny Lind sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” to him. The occasion was the 
Jenny Lind concert in Washington, the night 
of December 17th, 1850, The assembly was, 
perhaps, the most distinguished ever seen ina 
concert room in this country. ‘The immense 
National Hall, hastily constructed for the occa. 
sion on the ruins of the burned National The- 
atre, was filled to overflowing. Among the 
notables present and occupying front seats 
were President Fillmore, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, General Scott, and John Howard 
Payne. Jenny Lind opened with the ‘* Casta 
Diva,’’ and followed with the ‘‘ Flute Song’ 
(in which her voice contested rivalry tor purity 
and sweetness with a flute in the duet), then 
the famous ‘‘ Bird Song,’’ and next on her 
programme the ‘‘ Greeting to America.”’ All 
the pieces were applauded apparently to the 
full capacity of an enthusiastic audience, and 
Mr. Webster, who was in his most genial after- 
dinner mood, emphasized the plaudit by rising 
from his seat and making Jenny a profound 
bow, as if responding for the country to her 
But when the ‘* Swedish Night- 


ingale’’ answered the encore by turning in the 


”” 


** Greeting. 


direction of John Howard Payne and giving 
‘* Home, Sweet Home,’’ with all the wonder- 
ful tenderness, purity, and simplicity fitting 
both the words and air of the immortal song, 
the difference was at once seen between the 
mechanical applause called out by a display of 
fine vocalization, and that elicited by the 
‘*touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin.’’ Before the first line of the song was 
completed the audience was fairly ‘‘ off its 


9” 


feet,’’ and could scarcely wait for a pause to 
give expression to its enthusiasm. People or- 
dinarily of the undemonstrative sort clapped, 
stamped, and shouted as if they were mad, and 
it seemed as if there would be no end to the 
uproar. Meantime all eyes were turned upon 
Payne, a small-sized, elegantly-moulded, gray- 
haired gentleman, who blushed violently at 
finding himself the centre of so many glances. 
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HEROINES OF THEATRICAL SCANDAL, 


Since the apparent successful advent three 
years ago of a foreign actress of unsavory re- 
pute in this country, the American public has 
been treated to a succession of such spectacles 
that have proved almost insufferable. In the 
particular case cited, the object of the scandal 
possessed, at least, a certain degree of histri- 
onic talent, but in the instances that have fol- 
lowed, no such claims have been advanced. 
The women have been made the centres of 
scandalous rumors, and have stepped from for- 
eign divorce and police courts upon the boards 
The last of these 
devices for commanding the attention of the 


of our American theatres, 


public has been perhaps the most disgusting. 
Devoid of even the slightest claim to artistic 
merit, this object of foreign scandal has made 
her début before the American public as an 
example of brazen immorality; and fearing 
that public curiosity might not be sufficiently 
aroused by the past exploits of this immodest 
adventuress, a so-called English ‘* nobleman ”’ 
is brought over to assist in continuing the 
immoral farce first enacted in the police 
courts of England. The characters of the men 
and the woman are as impure as their social 
and professional standing is low. ‘The night 
of the début of the foreign adventuress has 
come and passed. A crowded auditorium 
greeted her, while only a few blocks distant on 
the same evening two of the greatest of living 
actresses performed almost to empty houses. 
In the one case, the art was disgraced ; in the 
And yet the 
people decry the immorality of the stage ! 
What hope is there for the elevation of the 


other, it was made beautiful. 


drama in America while a premium is thus 
placed upon that which is immoral, indecent, 
and impure? ‘There is a most important les- 
son that the American public must learn if it 
would seek to increase the moral tone of the 
stage. It cannot be done by sermon, address, 
or essay, but by hard, practical example. 
When a foreign actress arrives on our shores 
depending upon the meretricious aid of an in- 
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decent notoriety to secure her large audiences, 
let press and public rigidly ignore her. When 
we shall learn this all-important lesson, and 
demonstrate publicly that we have learned it, 
there will be an end to such spectacles as that 
witnessed during the past month, The argu- 
ment will at once be advanced by many in 
this connection that we have no right to con- 
sider the private life of an actor. Perhaps not. 
But likewise has an actor no right to flaunt his 
or her immoralities before the public as a basis 
for public patronage. ‘There are certain rights 
that the public enjoys, and these every one, 
be he or she artist or artisan, is bound to re- 
spect. ‘To decry the impurity of the men and 
women of the drama when we ourselves foster 
it by our presence at the theatres where they 
perform is ridiculous. America can truthfully 
boast and feel proud of its many actors who, 
by their moral purity and dramatic superior- 
ity, have lent beauty to dramatic art. Why, 
then, will so many sit and worship at the feet 
of dramatic immorality ? The purity and eleva- 
tion of the stage is in the hands of the public 
itself, and that class of actors and performances 
will be most successful to which we lend our 


presence and patr mage, 


MODERN SHAMS IN SOCIETY. 

Nothing is so clearly apparent to the intelli- 
gent observer of modern society as the many 
deceptions and the false glitter which it con- 
tains. There are social circles into which one 
may enter where the false and deceptive find 
no place, but these are in the minority. 
Glance at the average society of to-day, and 
there is but little in it that is really what one 
supposes it to be. How often is it that we 
find men and women carrying impressions of 
wealth and station far beyond their real in- 
come! Dignity is found to be only preten- 
sion, refinement an artificial gloss, and intelli- 
gence but averbal display. White satin dresses 
are worn where the plainest muslin is scarcely 
within the wearer's income ; broadcloth, where 
the simplest business-suit, if honestly paid 
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for, would almost be a draft upon the rev- 
enue received. Flowers are worn in profu- 
sion, jewelry loaned, and carriages hired by 
those to whom the acquirement of the necessi- 
ties of daily life is astruggle. Society, instead 
of being made a great compact designed to 
promote the good of man and woman, is used 
only as a cunning contrivance to palm off 
unreal virtues, and give to the unsophisticated 
Host and 
hostess share in the general deception with 


wrong and injurious impressions. 


their guests, although neither is conscious of 
the other’s deceit. The china on the table of 
the hostess is admired and its possession envied 
by her guest, while the former in return is 
driven to a maddening inward jealousy at the 
gorgeous garments of her guest. The guest 
knows not that the china is loaned, the hostess 
is ignorant of the unpaid bill of the dress- 
maker. The furniture, heavy portiéres, and 
expensive draperies are examined with admi- 
ration, and so fixed becomes the attention of 
the guest upon the embellishments of the 
home of her hostess that no room is left in the 
mind for a suspicion of a plan of purchase 
commonly known as the The 
young man, with only a cursory knowledge of 


‘ 


‘instalment.’’ 


the cost of feminine apparel, regards what is 
only inexpensive silk or satin as the richest 
goods the market affords. The young lady, 
in turn, silently calculates her chaperon’s in- 
come by the flowers he sends, the liveried car- 
riage in which he escorts her to the reception, 
and the full-dress suit in which he is arrayed. 
Her untrained mind not the exist- 
ence of places where a lunch may be had by 
a modest indulgence in beverage, and estab- 


knows 


lishments where clothing is sold for a night. 
More diamonds (?) are worn in present society 
than all the diamond-fields of the 
could produce in a century. 


world 
The quantity 
of Brussels lace displayed gives one the im- 
pression that the beautiful Belgian city con- 
tains naught but lace factories whose prod- 
ucts are to the American 
market. How often are we surprised when the 
person whose acquaintance we made in society 


sent exclusively 


is pointed out to us upon some following day 
beneath the sun’s rays or engaged in daily vo- 


cation! We look in vain for the transparent 
beauty of her who riveted our admiration in 
the brilliantly-lighted parlor, ‘The daily ap- 
parel of the young man and his occupation are 
scarcely consistent with the flowers, the car- 
riage, and the broadcloth of the social evening, 
And yet, day after day, month after month, 
season after season, is this social farce enacted 
in all our cities. 
these society shams we need hardly speak. 
The proud and devoted husband is led into 


Of the injurious effects of 


expenses far beyond his income in order that 
his wife and his home may be on an equal 
plane with his neighbor’s. The young man is 
led into a deceptive matrimonial alliance, and 
the young wife finds out only too soon the 
absence of that charm and apparent wealth 
which her imagination had pictured in her 
social chaperon. 
SHOULD WOMEN BE PAID AS MEN? 

As women are entering more and more into 
the commercial walks of life originally in- 
tended for men, the question as to whether 
they shall be paid an equal rate of remunera- 
tion is an important one, In many commer- 
cial positions women are equally, and in a 
great many cases, more efficient than men. It 
is an acknowledged fact that a female type- 
writer is more proficient than a man, yet, asa 
rule, she receives but one third of his salary. 
The most rapid and able stenographer in 
America is a woman, yet her compensation is 
beneath that of her male associates far less 
competent. The president of a prominent 
telegraph company said personally to the writer 
that he regarded his female operators more 
reliable than his male. In the same breath 
he said that his company paid them twenty- 
five per cent less than male operators. Print- 
ing-offices realize that women, being quicker 
and more dextrous, are better adapted for 
type-setting, yet the men receive twenty per 
cent higher wages. Women, as copyists, pre- 
sent the same illustration, although employers 
will grant their superiority in rapidity and ac- 
curacy. In hundreds of factories, girls per- 
forming the same character and amount of 


labor as boys receive smaller wages. ‘The 
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question naturally arises, Is this just? We 
are of the opinion that it is not. We admit, 
in common with all sensible persons, that 
there are many vocations for which the woman 
is not suited and the man is, She cannot as- 
sume the responsibilities of a great commercial 
house with the same executive success as a 
man. Neither can it be expected of her. 
Woman, by her nature and constitution, is not 
adapted for the same labor as man, and the 
same is true vice versa. It has never beena 
pleasant sight to us to see women in commer- 
cial life, no matter at what work, however light 
and respectable, they may be engaged. We 
have always so closely associated woman with 
home and in the more private paths of life, 
that, had we the power, no woman would be 
seen employed in business strife for which the 
man is better adapted. While her influence 
is always refining and beneficial in an office, 
store, or shop, the place has never to our mind 
fitted the occupant. 

But there are thousands of girls and women 


compelled to earn their living. If these women 
enter employments in which they prove, by 
actual experience, to be as capable of perform- 
ing the labor required as men, and do that 
work with the same rapidity and accuracy, 
there is no plausible reason to our mind why 
they should receive a lower rate of compensa- 
tion. 
cause of their sex is an 
hood at large. Let labor be compensated 
by the manner in which it is done, not whether 
it is man or woman that performs it. If a 
woman engaged in commercial life proves in- 
competent, she should not expect leniency be- 
cause of her sex ; but if she proves as capable 
of filling a certain place as a member from the 
opposite sex, she has a right to expect and 
should receive the same financial compensa- 
tion. This is only just and equitable. While 
we would see as few women engaged in busi- 


To pay women less wages simply be- 
insult to woman- 


ness as possible, for those who must do so 
and who prove competent, there should be the 
same wages as for men. 
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To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


LITERARY GENIUS IN YOUTH. 

It is almost incredible, when one looks 
over the records of the past, to find at what 
early ages some of the world’s greatest writers 
manifested literary genius and performed their 
Shakespeare, for ex- 
* when but thirty-six 


most important work. 

ample, wrote ‘‘ Hamlet’ 
Thomas Moore wrote poems at 
” was writ- 


years cf age ; 
fourteen ; Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis 
ten before the author had reached the age of 
twenty ; Henry Kirke White published a vol- 
ume of poems at seventeen ; Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck’s best verses were penned when the author 
was between fourteen and seventeen years of 
age; Dickens the ‘* Pickwick 
Papers’ before he was twenty-five ; Milton 


produced 


wrote poetry at the age of ten ; Bulwer-Lytton, 
Bayard Taylor, and the poet Keats weré suc- 
cessfully writing for the magazines at eighteen ; 
Schiller wrote and published a poem on Moses 
Southey began to 


in his fourteenth year ; 


write verses before he was eleven ; poems by 
Chaucer and Leigh Hunt were known and 
read before the authors were twelve and thir- 
teen years of age ; Klopstock began his ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’’ at seventeen, and thus might be cited a 
much longer list of illustrations of the mature 
development of authors at tender ages. 
MR, ALDRICH AT FIFTY. 

On the eleventh of November Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich will reach the half century 
line of years. This will doubtless surprise 
many who have seen the youthful portraits 
of the author-editor, but Mr. Aldrich wears 
his fifty years very easily, and no one would 
judge him to be older than forty at the 
outside. His face has always a pleasant look, 
and his features are as clearly cut and as grace- 
ful as the sentences of his stories. He is ex- 
ceedingly neat in his appearance and dress, 
and all his manners and actions suggest that 
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refinement almost to fastidiousness 
which appears in his literary work, and lends 
to his verses much of their exquisite beauty. 


of taste 


Mr. Aldrich is the most entertaining and ac- 
complished of hosts, and around the family 
table of 
always be found some literary or artistic friend 


his Mount Vernon Street home can 


who knows that in no single man can he find 
such rare grace of conversation and so many 
social accomplishments. 





EDITH THOMAS IN PROSE, 

It is but a short time ago when a young 
woman, unknown to but her friends, 
sent up her card to Helen Hunt Jackson solicit- 


ing an interview. 


any 


The author of ‘* Romona,’’ 
defining the character of the visit, and being 
especially employed at the time, returned 
word that she regretted she could not receive 
her visitor. ‘The latter thereupon left for Mrs. 
Jackson a small parcel of literary productions. 
In a moment of leisure, the authoress casually 
turned to the parcel and selected one of the 
pieces for perusal, It was with a weary eye 
that she began the reading, for scores of other 
aspiring authors had treated her before with 
their brain-children, and the kind-hearted wom- 
an had 


pleased. 


each time been bored rather than 


Seating herself wearily to the task, 
But as 
she read through the pages, her interest deep- 


she commenced the piece in hand. 


ened and deepened, until one after the other 
of the bits of verses and prose had been eagerly 
scanned, ‘‘ Here,”’ thought Mrs. Jackson, 
*“is not a commonplace writer,’’ and she 
dived still deeper in the productions before 
her. Further reading convinced her that she 
had discovered genius hitherto obscured from 
the light of day. Hastily she sent a messen- 
ger to the address given on the parcel, and in 
due course of time a card was sent to her 
room, bearing the name of her young protégée, 


Edith M. 


congratulated 


Thomas. Mrs. Jackson at once 
and 
armed with this encouragement and suitable 


letters, 


her on the work done, 


the young woman, whose graceful 
verses were destined within a year to win for 
her fame and the admiration of all her readers, 


began her literary career. It was not long 
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thereafter that the world of letters became con. 
vinced that a new star in the literary firmament 
had arisen, and with quick steps she ascended 
the ladder of literary fame. 

The author of *‘ Romona’’ has passed away, 
but her young protégée, to whom she 
kindly her 


memory so tenderly that we are almost ready 


a ae 
gave the 


smile of encouragement, sings 


to believe that the soul of the poet Keats is in 
the lines : 


‘* Great heart of many loves ! 

thine, 

Thou didst love Nature and her every mood ; 

Beneath thine eye the frail flower of the wood 

Uplifted not in vain its fleeting sign, 

And on thy hearth the mast tree’s blaze be- 
nign, 

With all its sylvan lore, was understood ! 

Seems homely Nature's mother-face less 
good, 

Spirit down-gazing from the Fields Divine? 

Oh, let me bring these gathered leaves of 
mine, 

Praising the common earth, the rural year, 

And consecrate them to thy memory dear, — 

Thought’s pilgrim to thy mortal b 
shrine, 

Beneath soft sheddings of the mountain pine 

And trailing mountain heath untouched with 


ape 1?? 
sere : 


while earth was 


»dy’s 


With Miss 


her first volume of prose, 


these lines Thomas dedicates 
‘*The Round Year,”’ 
lying before us, Here we have twenty-two 
little sketches of Nature, one as beautiful and 
charming as the other, It is, indeed, diff- 
cult, after reading this delightful little book, 
to say in which Miss Thomas excels, prose or 
verse. She opens with the spring and leads 
us through summer gardens and autumnal 
woods until she completes the journey through 
the seasons, bidding us good-by before the 
hearth-fire of the winter. As we read through 
this book, we are charmed alike by the au- 
thor’s grace of style and her perfect character- 
sketching, in which the most exacting critic 
could scarcely find a single flaw. The winds 
are almost made to breathe through the pages ; 
we hear the running brook almost as plainly 
as if the summer woods; the songs of the 
birds fall on our ears, beautiful and melodious, 
and on every page we seem to see the varying 
phases of Nature. 


Some of Miss Thomas’s 
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imaginings are perfect, as, for example, in 
“A Spring Opening,’’ where she gracefully 
says : 

‘* How luxurious the feeling of the dew in 
the first April nights! How winding and in- 
sinuating the April zephyr, kissing with moist 
intantile lips! ‘lhe sharp-eyed winter stars 
are all gone under the west. No more hurl- 
ing of frost javelins and jagged meteor lances, 
but, instead, the soft descent of humid beams 
that have been filtered through the same sieve 
that strains the dew.”’ 

And this is but one passage of scores which 
we might select from this natural gem of a 
book did space permit. But it is, perhaps, as 
well that we cannot, since we can the better 
leave them for all our readers to read and 


pick out for themselves, We would earnestly 


advise all those who in their minds live ‘‘ near 
to Nature’s heart’’ to read 


Year.’’ 


‘The Round 
It is a collection of bits of Nature 
that cannot be surpassed for their rare grace 
and beauty, and deserves a place with the best 
works of Thoreau. Published in Boston by 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


GENIUS IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, 

The origin of those whom the world has 
have written their 
names indelibly upon the pages of history—is 


called great--men who 
often of the humblest character. Such men 
have most frequently risen from the ranks, 
Genius ignores all social barriers, and springs 
forth wherever heaven has dropped the seed. 
The grandest characters known in art, litera- 
ture, and the useful inventions have illustrated 
the axiom that ‘‘ brave deeds are the ancestors 


” 


of brave men ;”’ and it would almost appear 
that an element of hardship is necessary to 
the effective development of true genius ; and 
that these facts are almost incapable of just 
denial, Mr, Maturin M. Ballou further demon- 
strates in his deeply interesting book, ‘‘ Genius 
in Sunshine 


and Shadow,’’ which Messrs. 
Ticknor & Company, of Boston, sends to our 
table. Mr. Ballou has, in his volume of three 
hundred pages, brought together the ‘most 
curiously interesting collection of facts bearing 
out the above statements that it has been our 
pleasure to read. He has drawn from the 


pages of history and his own memory illustri- 
ous examples of the development of genius, 
even amid the most uninviting and unfavor- 
able surroundings. Daniel De Foe, Keats, 
Oliver Cromwell, Hugh Miller, John Bunyan, 
Benjamin Franklin, Elihu Burritt, Benjamin 
West, and hundreds of others are cited as in- 
stances to illustrate that genius is independent 
of circumstances. <A galaxy of the names of 
the world’s great men is presented to demon- 
strate the fact that the humblest may rise to be 
the greatest. In another chapter, Mr. Ballou 
effectually dispels, by practical illustrations, 
the axiom that youth and rashness dwell to- 
gether. Evidence is given, ample and suffi- 
cient, that youth is the period of deeds, when 
the senses are unworn and the whole man is 
in the vigor of strength and earnestness. Mr. 
Ballou’s book is crowded full of interest from 
cover to cover. He shows a wide knowledge 
of men and events, and his strict regard for 
accuracy gives a permanent value to the book. 
To place such a book as this in the hands of 
young men is to confer a blessing upon them. 
It is full of beneficial illustrations and lessons, 
and many a young man will take new heart 
after a perusal of its pages. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD'S TUNEFUL LYRE. 

Of the younger school of poets which is 
claiming the attention of magazine readers es- 
pecially, Mr. Clinton Scollard ranks among 
the first; and from him and _ his associate 
bards we have had much that is worthy of pres- 
ervation, It is rare that the reader of our 
popular magazines takes up a copy but a poeti- 
cal gem will be found from the graceful pens 
of Edith Thomas, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
George Birdseye, Bessie Chandler, John Vance 
Cheney, or Mr. Scollard. They have much 
in common in their work, and the verses of 
each are so meritorious that it would be diffi- 
cult to say to whom of this younger poetical 
school the palm belongs. If we are not mis- 
taken, the present collection, ‘‘ With Reed and 
Lyre,’’ is the second that has been compiled 
from Mr. Scollard’s stray verses. In his for- 
he showed, 
perhaps, the promise which in this present col- 


mer volume, ‘‘ Pictures in Song,”’ 
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Mr. Scollard is ex- 
ceedingly graceful in his verse, and there is an 


lection finds fulfilment. 


entire absence of that artificial quality in his 
His 


delicate touch, at times, is perfect, as in the 


lines that one might be led to expect. 


lines, ‘‘ An Autumn Fire-Fly,’’ which we re- 


produce entire : 


‘* Wandering sprite from fire-fly Jand, 
Where is now the glimmering band 
That on June eves sweet with musk 
Flung their beams athwart the dusk ? 
Where do now thy comrades all 
Hold their twilight carnival ? 

In cool coverts down the lane 
Maples shower their crimson rain ; 
On the mountain side the fern 
Sees the sumachs blaze and burn ; 
O’er fine ropes that bend and sway 
Spiders cross the greenwood way ; 
From the boughs once foamy fair 
Peer the ruddy peach and pear ; 
On the overburdened vine 
Lusty grapes foretell the wine ; 
But thy kindred long ago 
Fled to lands we may not know. 
Then why comest thou again 
With no followers in thy train, 
Roaming far o'er lonely leas, 
Tiny, winged Diogenes ?”’ 
Lovers of poetry may easily pass several hours 
over this casket of poetical gems. Published 
by D. Lothrop & Company, of Boston. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS FOR THE YOUNG. 

With the able assistance of ten other writers 
who are nearly all authorities on the subjects 
which they discuss, Mr. Maurice Thompson 
has compiled a splendid volume in his ‘* Boys’ 
Book of Sports.’” The editor opens the book 
with a story by himself, entitled ‘‘ Marvin and 
his Boy Hunters,’’ and which gives Mr. 
Thompson excellent opportunity for some 
that 


knowledge on field-sports which his wide ex- 


good story-telling, and dispensing of 
perience as a hunter has given him. But the 


most fascinating portion of the volume, ex- 


cellent though Mr. Thompson’s story is, is the 


score or more of brief, pungent articles on 
outdoor sports which constitute the second 
part of the book. Mr. Thompson himself 
writes on fishing, archery, and camping, while 


to treat the subjects of swimming, walking, 
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boating, ice-boating, amateur photographing, 
he has secured the best and most entertaining 
writers, Some of the articles are not new, and 
this is to be somewhat regretted, as the writers 
are so versatile that they might readily have 
contributed something original for the volume, 
But this will not materially detract from the 
interest of the book, as many will now read 
these articles for the first time. A wise care 
has apparently been exercised by all the writers 
to avoid the use of words or phrases that 
might prove foreign to the youthful mind, 
We are so often apt to forget that we are 
writing for the young, that the simplicity of 
all the articles in Mr. Thompson's volume is 
therefore the more creditable to editor and 
authors. No parent should hesitate to place 
It will 
stimulate in him an interest for outdoor sports 


this volume in the hands of a boy. 


and life, and aid to a better knowledge of 
what nature holds out for her young devotees. 
The illustrated and 
printed, being of that high class of mechanical 


book is sumptuously 
work which we have iong come to expect from 
the ‘‘ Century Company,’’ whose imprint is 
on this monumental volume for the young. 
—The prolific pen of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton 
seems ever busy, and one book follows an- 
other in such rapid succession that we won- 
der that she is not *‘ But like 
the traditional chemical that showed its bright- 


written out.’’ 
ness to better advantage each time it was rub- 
bed over the hand, so Mrs. Bolton’s work in- 
Her 
latest book is a collection of ‘‘ Stories from 
Life,’’ 


and sixty pages she gives to the young a bundle 


creases in brightness with its quantity. 
and scattered through her three hundred 


of tales, each with a moral, and told in a con- 
versational manner. She tells the stories in an 
easy, flowing way that will at once attract the 
young reader, and rivet his attention from the 
time he reads the story of ‘‘ The Girl in a 
until told ‘*‘ Dr. Morton’s 

If the young must read stories, let 


Store”’ he is 
Choice.”’ 
them be given a collection such as this by 
Mrs. Bolton, and then we shall need entertain 
no fears as to the influence exerted upon the 
mind. The publishers are Messrs, T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, of New York. 
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